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THE U.S. OPEN 

Golf's Most Exciting Show 


Defending Champion 
Bill Casper 




The protagonists at Olympic in 1966 moments after 
Palmer's shocking loss of a seven- stroke lead 



Clubs yoi 



Cl««k PutUr 

An all-purpose iron Even In the old days. 

for dislaiKe off putters took 

the fairways. Used in queer shaoes. This one 

much the same way as has a wooden head, 

today's 02 iron. faced with iron. 


The year was 1895. 

The first U. S. Open was played at Newport. 

Eleven men entered. 

Horace Rawlins won with a 173 for 36 holes. 

Golf has changed a lot since then. 

Most woods and irons are no longer made by hand. 
Their shafts are steel instead of hickory. 


Their proud old names have given way to antiseptic numbers. 
Happily, there is one club that hasn't changed a bit. 
Canadian Club is still made in the same way that 
Hiram Walker created back in 1858. And it's still a preferreo 
whisky wherever distinguished people gather. 

At country clubs. Private homes. Fine hotels. Restaurants 
And taverns. 


II might have seen at 



Mashia-Niblich 
Coffesoonds to today's 
#6 or #7 iron, 

Tfie deoD ridges on its 
lace gave oaiis 
the required oacksoin. 


Driver 

Note (he leather Inset, 
affixed with wooden 
pegs. Club tMttom 
Is ram's horn and 
brass, for added strength, 


Why this whisky’s universal popularity? 

Canadian Club has the lightness of Scotch and the smooth 
satisfaction of Bourbon. No other whisky tastes quite like it. 
You can stay with it all evening long. In short ones before 
dinner, in tal! ones after. 

You owe it to yourself to try Canadian Club — the world’s 
lightest whisky — this very evening. 



Gooseneck Niblick 

This IS an early 
gooseneck dub. Some 
modern dubs are 
designed this way in 
an attempt to 
prevent shanking. 


the first U.S.Open. 



Track lr«n 

So>named because it 
was used for lofting 
tne ball out of ruts 
made by horse-drawn 
maintenance wagons. 


Canadian Club 

First made in 1858 
by Hiram Walker, 


Gutta-Percha Ball 

Replaced the leather 
ball in the mid-1800s. 
Its heavier weight led 
to the use of shorter, 
squattier club heads, 
with hickory shafts, 



HftUI WALKER & SONS LMTED 
ViLKERVUICMm 


'The Best In The House’* 


in 87 lands 

Clubs courtesy Golf Trading Company. New York, N. Y. 
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More gold 


More gold 


More gold 


More gold 


It makes a good cate for k Bulova. 


You won t be awaie the extra gold. At first. 
After you've worn the watch a year or so you'll 
notice it, though. Because the case will probably 
be as onooth and bright as the day it was new. 

That's because we do something to a gold case 
a lot of watch companies dm't. 

You see, if the amount a gold case ne«Js is 


we i^ake it z plus. And sometimes mat phis is 
as much as yo percent more. And that goes for 
all the gold cases we make. Eighteen karat, four- 
teen karat, whatever. 

This way, the case will stand up to a lot 
wear and look good as time goes by. We think it 
makes a good case for a Bulova. 


From iho AmbaoMdor CollocDon. 17 >owo(t. IBK (oM. Autonuttc. Watorproof nAian caM, crown and cnrMai aro Intaet. $300 
Bulom Watch Campony, tnc.. Now VorK Toronto. Btanna, MHan, London. FranMurt Hong Kong. niM? 



THE 50-STATE TIRE 

More maneuverability on a short hop. 
More mileage in the long run. 



Goodyear introduces the All-Traction tire: built to give the new breed of 
cyclesa surer gripon American roads. 

Look it over. You get a tread developed— and tested — for positive 
stops plus maneuverability in suburban stop-and-go traffic. 

You get more turnpike miles out of All-Traction because we 
put our toughest tire rubber into it. That's T ufsyn rubber. 

It's backed by a tire body built to take the shock of 
potholes. And protected against Maine-to-California 
weather extremes by special additives. 

All-Traction is your kind of tire— built to fit your 
kind of driving. 

Goodyear, Cycle Tire Department. Akron, 

Ohio44316. 
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IT'S A FAST WORLD... 

You can if you're in shape. Build a body that does what you want 

it to do. Voit can help you and your family with advanced design sporting 

goods. Action is our business. 

KEEP UP WITH IT! 



Advanced Ideas 
in Golf Club 
Design. 

Unibloc*— a solid wood head encased ia a m 
S pace Age material. Voit woods won't crack, split 
absorb moisture or lose balance! Result— a club 
with the talent to match your skill. 


Advanced Ideas 


Water Skis. 

Two new designs - Lap-Cave and Lapstrrte -for 
smooth slalom running, slip-free fast turning— 
the new performance skis exclusive to you 
from Voit. 


Advanced Ideas 
in 

Basketballs. 

Schools and colleges throughout the land play 
fast with Voit basketballs — 0 m ones with exclu- 
sive Icosahedron* * inner winding construction 
and molded raised seams for playability and 
longer life. 


Advanced Ideas 
in 

SCUBA Gear. 

Innovations from Voit have improved the sport. 
Made it popular. Made it practical. Made It safe. 
That's why Voit is chosen by Sea Lab, Navy 
Frogmen and diving enthusiasts everywhere. 
Make It your choice too. 


Hm Ideas in Action 





You don't have to quit your job or give 
up your present business when you buy 
a Hullabaloo Scene Teen Dance Club. 

(Unless free time is more important to you than lots of money.) 


You'll be moderately wealthy with just your 
HULLABALOO SCENE as a source of income. There 
are dozens of clubs throughout the country making 
nice four figure profits each week for the licensees 
who operate them two or three evenings each 
weekend. 

But the real beauty of owning your 
HULLABALOO SCENE is that you don’t have to go 
out of business to go into business. The big 
difference between operating a HULLABALOO 
SCENE and any of the few other really successful 
franchise businesses is about forty hours work a week. 
And that’s whv you can really gel rich with a 
HULLABALOO SCENE. We mean REALLY RICH. 
Either in FREE TIME or MONEY. Stay with your 
present business and your HULLABALOO is all 
gravy. Give it up and you’ll have time to do all the 
pleasant things you’ve ever wanted to. 

O.K. HULLABALOO . . . WHAT’S ALL THIS 
HULLABALOO? 

Just what it says. A dance club for teenagers. But 
with a magic and a name that has completely 
captured this fickle market. Wherever a 
HULLABALOO opjcns the kids turn out in droves. 

It’s simple, easy to operate, needed by every 
community, has been written up in LIFE, 
NEWSWEEK and dozens of other major publications, 
has been cited in the Congressional Record as an 
outstanding contribution to youth, has been 
lauded in LAW and ORDER, has made a million kids 
happy and has made several dozen ambitious 
men wealthy. 

It’s a place where kids listen to live music in their 
own style, a place where they can congregate 
happily, dance exuberantly and spend their money 
freely on something they need and want. 


ALTHOUGH YOU OPERATE PART-TIME YOU 
GET FULL TIME ASSISTANCE. 

Our national office constantly provides you with 
information, advertising concepts, HULLABALOO 
fashion ideas, a monthly national consumer 
magazine that keeps the name before your market, 
promotion ideas, an endless flow of publicity in 
major magazines and local news media, and new 
revenue increasing methods. 

IT’S NONE OF OUR BUSINESS WHAT YOU DO 
WITH YOU SPARE TIME. 

Our concern with your success is purely selfish. 

The better our franchisees do the better we do. So 
we like to see ambitious men ©iterate HULLABALOO 
SCENES. Men who are willing to put in at least 
twelve hours a week on their clubs. Even fifteen. 

And we like to see men who continue in their 
present situations when they own a club. Because 
these arc the men who can really go. 

ANOTHER BIG DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
HULLABALOO AND THE FEW OTHER 
SUCCESSFUL FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES- 
HULLABALOO INVESTMEOT IS ONLY $17,000. 

The going rate for most of the more successful 
franchise offerings is a minimum of fifty thousand 
dollars. And that’s for a business that will require 
between fifty and sixty hours of your time each 
week. And will probably net you no greater profit 
than a twelve hour HULLABALOO. ’The investment 
for HULLABALOO is only $17,000 depending upon 
the territory you choose. And while we’re at it, you 
won’t be surprised that there are fewer and fewer 
territories available each day. So, if you’re 
interested at alt . . . find out now all about the big 
HULLABALOO with the small hours, the small 
investment . . . and the BIG PROFIT POTENTIAL. 



WRITE OR CALL COLLECT: 


N.Y.C. (212) 732-9170 or 
H.J. (201) 964-0220 


TEEN CLUBS INTERNATIONAL, INC. T 

National Marketing Director 

810 HOBSON STREET, UNION, NJ. 07083 

Gcnilemen: 

I have .11 least twelve spare hours a week that I’d 
like to turn into money. Tell me how HULLABALOO 
can do it by sending me complete information. This 
in no way obligates me to give up fishing, bowling, 
my job or my business. 
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If you don’t help 
your school officials 
open recreation areas 
nights, weekends and 
during the summer, 
nobody else will. 


BOOKTALK 

Surfer Phil Edwards tells how to ride a 
curl, cure complexes and lock in on life 

P i'll 1 dvAiirds is 28 >car^ old. blond and 
harrcl-vhesied. He lives in southern Cal- 
ifornia with Meidi. his 97-pouiul Hawaii- 
an born wife, in a house overlooking Uana 
Point and some of the finest surf in 
North America. This is go»>ii, because 
Phil {-dwards is the finest surfer anvwhcre 
around. In a soon-lo-be-piiblished book 
called, >'(‘w Slioulil f/civt' Been Here an 
flour ■If'o (Harper & Row. New York, 
lidwards and SfoKis It LUStRAii t) 
AsstKiatc Tditor Rob Oiium tell about it. 

l.dwards' surfing career began one da> in 
his lOth summer, when he dragged a paddle- 
board into the water, stroked out besond the 
surf and somehow caught a wave. \Sith all 
the water ginls of classical msihologs watch- 
ing o'cr him, he rode it to shore. "I was," he 
writes, "plugged in for the nest 18 scars. 
Which is right up until this moment." 

During the late I'i40s siirfboarding was 
pretty much a simple, imeomplicatcd affair. 
You caught a wave, stood up. rode it in un- 
til sou found the shore, stopped, ansi that 
was It. But slowly E dwardsand other inno- 
vators found there was more to the game. 
One day. quite by accident, he rtnic into the 
curl of a wave, and modern "hot dog" 
surfing was born. 

After conquering the best surf on Ameri- 
ca’s Vkest C oast. Fdwards moved on to the 
Ban/ai Pipeline, the big surf that curls off 
the northwest edge of Oahu, in Hawaii, in 
perfect l.^-fool waves that present the surfer 
with a million prickly problems most of 
them jagged ra/or-sharp spires of coral that 
sit not more than five feet below the surface 
of the water. After seeing this surf for the 
first time, Kdwards wrote, "I paddled out 
into it and looked down into a sort of blue- 
green coral horror. ... I kept looking down 
into it and thinking, 'Oh. Ciod, and Tve 
got to do it, too-' ' 

He not only did it. but he tells about it 
in words that are almost existential, an at- 
titude he frequently falls into in relation to 
his sport, e.e.. his .Second l aw of Surfing: 

■ril tell you what neat is: The force of a 
monster wave can pm you right down to the 
bottom. You lie there on your back — spread- 
eagled and heavy and helpless— and if you 
Kxvk up you can see those spinning fingers 
of turbulence reaching down to gel you. 
They sewtp you up inside of them and you 
roll yourself up into a ball and for a few 
seconds you are spinning around crazily in a 
world that is neither land nor sea nor air. 
The hell with psychiatry and its craeked- 
Icather couches. This is real back to the 
womb stuff; this is how you gel Kx:kcd in on 
life, and this is the kick that can cure you of 
your complexes." 

- Kim Chapin 
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Next week 

■PHtLLY FIGHTEfT- is what 
lhc> call colorful Gypsy Joe 
Harris, and the rcputaiion 
haunts him. Mark Kram writes 
about the welterweight chal- 
lenger's search for a new image. 

MOTOR SHOWDOWN of 
the decade. Ihe 24-huur race al 
Lc Mans, draws the big 200- 
mph sports cars of Ford. Fer- 
rari. Chaparral and Lola- Aston 
Martin. Bob Oiium reports. 

HE'S NO GOLFER, but col- 
lege golf has nescr had a coach 
like Houston's Dave Williams, 
whose teams have won nine 
NCAA championships thanks 
to his nonstop enthusiasm. 


PtaWlSSKlMSSIHtrtLY PKOHIItiriD. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


For five years now, since the day he 
turned professional at 2 1 , Jack Nicklaus 
has been one of our resident golf ex- 
perts. He has prepared his series of 
instructional tips, written articles for 
us. and now for the third time has 
made a special prc-tournameni trip to 
a U.S. Open course to assess it for our 
readers {page 59). On each of these oc- 
casions his visit has been something of 
an event in itself, attracting press cov- 
erage. radio and TV interviews, a gal- 
lery and its own distinctive problems. 

This year was no exception. It was 
arranged for Nicklaus to play fialtus- 
rol Golf Club on Tuesday, May 23, 
only to have Jack suddenly confronted 
with what every male country-club 
member in America finds when he gets 
a yen to play golf on a Tuesday — it was 
ladies’ day. Could Nicklaus tec off 
before the ladies? He could not, since 
the women were also starting on the 
10th tee. Could he tee off among them? 
Yes, if he wanted to play at their pace. 
Hmmm. Then, happily, it became pos- 
sible at the last minute to shift the 
ladies' tournament to the Upper Course 
at Baltusrol, leaving the Open course 
to Jack. 

As is his habit. Nicklaus came to 
Baltusrol prepared. He likes to bring 
to his stories the same calculation and 
deliberation that he does to his own 
game. An aspiring golf architect, he 
may know more than any touring pro 
about the subtle qualities of courses 
(while playing Bcllerive for us in 1965 
he noticed that the fairway grass had 
always been mowed in the same ellip- 
tical pattern, which meant a ball would 
roll farther if hit down the side of the 
fairw ay where lhcgra.sshad been trained 
to grow toward the hole), and he stores 
up the information he gathers. 

The night before he went to Baltus- 
rol he attended a party in Greenwich 
Village being given for Associate Edi- 
tor Gwilym S. Brown, with whom he 
has collaborated since becoming an SI 
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contributor. Brown, who was to tour 
Baltusrol with Jack before leaving to 
become our correspondent in Lon- 
don, asked Nicklaus if he remembered 
anything about the course, since he 
had not played it in three years. Jack 
reached into his pocket, pulled out a 
battered scorecard and began reading; 
“First hole, 205 yards from second 
bunker on left to front of. . . Then 
while playing the course the next day, 
he looked up. pointed to where a lone 
tree stood and asked: “Shouldn't there 
be two trees there?" and sent Brown 
over to look for a stump. 

The results of Jack’s careful efforts, 
we feel, have been stories that give SI 
readers unusually sound pre-tourna- 
ment insights into U.S. Open courses. 
Of Brookline in 1963, Nicklaus said: 
"It wilt favor a straight, if not inordi- 
nately long, driver who can work his 
approach shots into the little greens," 
a perfect description of winner Julius 
Boros. And in 1965 he observed that 
Bcllerive was a long course of a type 
that would place "a wonderful driver" 
like Gary Player among those with the 
best chance. And that was Gary's 
year to win. 

What about 1967? Nicklaus isn’t of- 
fering any names, but Brown is willing 
to present a thought. “Jack had no 
great fondness for Brookline, and he 
missed the cut there," says Brown. 
“Nor did he honestly care for Bcllerive 
— ‘I get very little joy out of having to 
kill the ball on every hole' - and he was 
never in contention after a double- 
bogey on the first hole there, Bui I 
think Jack really likes Baltusrol." 

Sounds interesting to me. We haven't 
had one of our writers win the Open 
since 1962. 
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Mercury Brougham goes Continental 
(with Budd-built parts) 

The Brougham bursts with comforting ideas 
borrowed from its distinguished brother, 
the Lincoln Continental. 

With its balanced feel and fine-car ride, 
this man’s Mercury is some smoothie. Another one 
of the 29 leading cars 
with quality components* made by Budd. 

COMMyv 

AuTOMotivE Division . Detroit, mich 


produt'tA incluilv fmtU'ni. hiMKlH. niofK, iliKim, txMjy pni>i.lH, ('ImwiH whi.vlH. hulm. (IruniH, <lrum aniJ ilinc liriikpH. iiikI liiM* tiriikp |MirtA. 
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they hate us 




You may wonder how an airline that 
doesn’t go to New York can have 
enemies there. Well, New Yorkers 
sometimes travel from, say, Chicago 
to Los Angeles. Many take our Proud 
Birds. Frankly, we spoil them, and the 
next thing you know, they get angry 
because we don’t serve New York. 

The reason we spoil them is that our 
people have an almost patriotic pride 
in their airline. They do things with an 
exacting thoroughness that can only 
come from a great deal of personal 
pride — and you feel comfortable. 
Confident. 


To be sure you know exactly where 
these good things happen, we've in- 
vented a country. We call it the Con- 
tinental States of America. If you’re 
ever there— come travel with us and 
feel the difference pride makes. Your 
travel agent or Continental will 
arrange it. Please call. 


The Continental States of America 
Growing with pride 



Continental Airlines 

the proud bird with the golden tail 
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If we hadn’t made it with 
fiber glass, we could never 
call it the cool tire. 

Heat is the enemy of tires. The hotter 
they get, the less safe they become. And 
the faster they wear out. 

With this in mind, we set out to 
build a tire that would stand up to 
heat, especially on long trips and at 
high turnpike speeds. 

Four years of research, and m 
over 5,000,000 miles of road test- m 
ing have gone into the develop- m 
ment of this product. m 

Now we’ve got it. We call it M 
the cool tire. ■ 

The cool tire is made with ■ . 

fiber glass, belts of fiber glass ■ / 

which are found between the ■ / 

rubber and the nylon cords. I / 

These belts keep the tread m 
firm and tough. I 

(A firm, tough tread means I 

less abrasion, less scuffing of I If 

rubber against the road, fh I V 

short, a cooler tire.) I & 

The cool tire virtually elimi- I A 

nates blowouts. I 

And it can give you at least I 
10,000 more miles of wear I 
(don’t be surprised If you get I 
20,000) than you can get with I 
an ordinary tire. ■ / X 

The cool tire is here. ■ ^ ' 

The Armstrong Rubber Com- ■ 
pany. West Haven, Connecticut; ■ 

Des Moines, Iowa; Natchez, M 
Miss.; Hanford, Calif. % 


ARMSTRONG 

Cool tires made with fiber glass 


01967 Th« Armstrong Rubbor Company 




Scotty Grant nses artificial inres instead 
of live bait; 12-lb. test line, where most surf 
casters go with 16. Just to make it harder. 

And w'hen he does manage to land one, he 
throws it back. 

Scotty works hard at his job, too. As 
Marketing V.P. for a Long Island manufac- 
turing firm, he flies all over the country. 
Often. The company also has seven foreign 
subsidiaries, so at least two times a year 
he’s off to Europe. 

And fifty-two times a year he’s off to him- 
self— with Sports Illustrated. Reading about 
that hot trotter he saw at Roosevelt Race- 
way or about how times have changed since 
he ran the 440. Keeping up-to-date on his 
interests. Relaxing. 

You can catch millions of readers like 
Scotty Grant. And catch them when they’re 
most receptive. In SI, 

Why not advertise in Sports Illustrated 
the way people read it: every week. 



l,Dfes£yits 



Major Reisman, you are ordered 
by Allied Command to select 12 
General Prisoners convicted by 
courtsmartial and sentenced to 
be executed or serve lengthy prison terms for murder, rape, 
robbery and other crimes of violence. You will train and 
qualify them in as much of the business of commando war- 
fare as they can absorb in a brief but unspecified time; and 
then you will deliver them secretly behind enemy lines in 
France to undertake a mission of sabotage th# could 
change the course of the war. The mission will 
be known by the code name -"Overleaf^ . 

These 12 men will be known as 


wOKca 


Based on the exciting 
best-seller. 





Built by Gon^r^i Motors m WcnI Germany. 


A sport 

the whole family 
can enjoy. 



Even your wife will like our modifled Opel because we made > 
it easy to drive. We put power brakes all around and discs in front 
We included radial ply tires and larger wheels. We installed 
twin carbs and exhausts. So our basic engine turns out 24% more horsepower. 
Then we made our new Opel look the part. We put on rally lights 
and stripes and we gave you a choice of exterior colors. Inside we installed 
a 3-spoke simulated wood wheel and a sport shift console with - 
gauges. Then we tagged all this with an unexpected low price. This 
is the feature a family man will appreciate most of all. 

Buick’s new Opel Rallye. $2192.* 



'Manufacturer's suggested retail price p.o.e. East Coast (slightly higher West Coast), irtcludes Federal Excise Tax. suggested dealer 
delivery and handling charge. Transportation charges, accessories, optional equipment, state and local taxes are additional. 



I he 'NiKon Staff D>napowtT Iron 
is not much for making’ a hi^ splash. 


rhar> because the new. accenliialed tlare of 
the blade placc' extra vxeight in the hitting 
area w iihoiit disturbing the oxer-all balance 
and feel of the iron. 'I his means more dis- 
tance and greater accuracx for >ou! 

The big and escUisixely Wilson feature 
IS the wax the hosel is drilled through to the 
heel of the blade to remoxe dead weight and 
to make room for a perfect union of head 
and shaft. 

Tliat’s where the short plug comes in. It 
replaces drilled out xxeight which has been 
added to the hitting area where it really 
counts! 

These are reasons why more and more 
golfers are joining the swing to W ilson Sialf 
Dynupower Irons. After all, why water 
down xour game when you can keep it high 
and dr> 


IDtbon 




I ih 'If i .>fcxxi. 



Shell takes you behind the scenes 
at racing's biggest showdown 


Here’s a fast briefing on why Le Mans 
can be called “the Kentucky Derby of 
automobile racing” why the showdown 
on this June 10 is perhaps the most in- 
teresting ever— and why the three top 
favorites, with a free choice of motor 
oil, have again chosen Shell. 

For years, Ferrari dominated Le Mans. 
But suddenly last year, Ford walloj^ed 
them. This year at Daytona, Ferrari came 
back to win with the new P-4. Then, at Se- 
bring, Ford surged back with their new 
Mark IV. And all the while, the Chaparral/ 
Chevy has been inching up. Now the big 
one is on the line— and it’s anybody’s race. 



8.3 miles of hair-raising curves, wide-open 
straightaway and treacherous dips and 
knolls challenge the world’s finest drivers 
and punish the world’s greatest cars in this 
24-hour race. 



In the famous Le Mans start. 55 invited en- 
tries line up in order of speeds attained in 
qualifying trials. Fastest cars first. At 
4 PM French time, the flag goes down and 
drivers sprint for their cars. 


Cars whip through the 
tricky esses at 80 MPH, 
hit 215 on the Mulsanne 
Straight, then take the 
Virage de Mulsanne at a 
maximum 35. The overall 
winnerw’ill average about 
130 MPH-and travel 
over 3,000 miles. 



Engines lake a terrific beating. Crankshafts 
spin up to 135 times a second— about three 
times faster than your car’s crankshaft at 
60 MPH. Yet the stop-and-go driving you 
do is tougher on a motor oil. Stop-and-go 
driving promotes acid wear and sludge 
buildup. Your car’s engine needs powerful 
long-term protection. It can get it with 
Super Shell Motor Oil. 



The Le Mans favorites chose Shell motor 
oil for endurance. And no matter what car 
you own or how you drive. Super Shell Mo- 
tor Oil can help give your car’s engine pow- 
erful long-term protection. Next time you 
add or change oil, make it Super Shell Mo- 
tor 0?/— and ride a winner. 



Coir Ferrari sfai/r 
a comeback? Fer)-ari 
meept (o five straiyhl 
whisat Le Mam initil 
Ford S7iappe<l the 
airhig laat year. Shell 
motor oil has 
keli>cd Ferrari 
lein Joitrtern norld 
champiotiahipa. 


Will (he Chaparral/ 
Chevrolet outjox Jhem 
all? Thia dark horse 
haa a leinylike 
"apoiler” for high- 
a/iced alahility~aml n 
top-secret “antomatie'’ 
Iransmiasio}!. The 
Chaparral ahmya 
raeea jvith Shell. 


Can Fo)-d rcix-at last 
year's atitnning 
rielory? In just three 
in ara.Ford hasln-eome 
the first major 
carbiiilder 
to u'in at Le .Mans, 
and (he first to icin a 
u orld championship. 
Ford regularly races 
K'ith Shell motor oil. 





Make insurance less of a pain 

There's no need to agonize over several 
insurance companies. You only need one. 

Fireman's Fund. We can cover you with 
life. home. auto, business, you-name-it. Then 
you have one agent to keep track of renewal 
dates. One man to call for claims. Find out. 

Turn to the Yellow Pages and your Fireman's Fund 
agent or broker. It won’t hurt a bit. 

Fireman's Fund American Insurance Companies 
Home Office San Francisco 



Let Fireman’s Fund cover everything. 


Now Precise movie exposures automatically... 
our solid-state electric eye is behind the 
zoom lens. 



Start at wide angle. The Optronic Eye gives 
you perfect exposure automatically. Now . . . 


zoom In. You still get exact exposure as the 
Optronic Eye sees only what the film sees. 


The BELL'HOUJELL touch: we did 

more than just give our new Super 8 
camera an automatic exposure system. 
We gave it our precise solid-state 
Optronic Eye®, developed through years 
of intensive research. And we placed it 
where it belongs— behind the zoom lens 
—to measure only the exact light that 
exposes the film. 

Indoors or out. the Optronic Eye gives 
you perfect exposures every time; 
whether you power zoom from wide 
angle to extreme closeup. or from 
brightest light to dimmest shade. All 
you do is concentrate on the action. 

And what action! With exclusive 
Power Focus, this superb 5-to-1 zoom 
camera gives you razor-sharp shots 
every lime. (You get the same basic lens 
system we designed for the Surveyor 
Moon Shot Program.) And you can go 
into dramatic slow motion instantly — 
right in the middle of a shot. 

The Bell & Howell touch? More than a 
promise, it's a commitment to extra pre- 
cision and care that makes all our cam- 
eras fine photograpfiic insfrumenfs. 
Isn't it time you gave your movies the 
Bel! A Howell touch? 


You'll need a new projector 
to show Super 8 movies. 

We have a brand new one 
that shows both Super 8 
and regular 8mm. 


a BELbHOUJELL 


For fast relief 


of headaches, loss of appetite and sleep caused by 
excessive heat and humidity... for allergies to dust, dirt 
and pollen... 




...take a Chrysler Airtemp whole house air-conditloning 
system. Get that wonderful "Airtemp Feeling” through- 
out your home. See your Airtemp dealer now. 

Chrysler Airtemp has air-conditioning equipment to fit 
any brand of warm air heating system. 


memp 
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SCORECARD 


BAV OF BIOS 

Despite the fact that Lou Hudson has 
changed his mind and returned to the 
St. Louis Hawks of the NBA, the success 
of the new rival American Basketball 
Association continues to depend upon 
the- eventual decisions of just two play- 
ers. They are the established stars of 
the San Francisco Warriors. Nate Thur- 
mond and Rick Barry. In a word, if 
Thurmond and Barry reject the offer 
of Oakland Owner Pat Boone and his 
coach. Bruce Hale, who is Barry's father- 
in-law. the ABA will be. in all reality, 
guile dead as viable major league compe- 
tition. A slower, complete death would 
almost surely follow. 

The defection of a few NBA players- 
like San Francisco's Clyde Lee to New 
Orleans obscures great ABA shortcom- 
ings. Several of the 1 1 teams have yet to 
hire a coach or any players of profession- 
al competence; not a single outstanding 
draft choice has been signed; arenas in 
many cities. New York included, would 
better serve as garages; and some of the 
teams still appear to exist only in some- 
body's hat I ast week the Warriors could 
not locate some ABA franchises when 
they sought to officially protest the woo- 
ing of their players. The National Ba-s- 
kctball Association helleves that the 
.aba's strategy is to break up the War- 
riors and gain, with Oakland, a toehold 
in at least one of the nation’s three pres- 
tige sports centers -New York. Los An- 
geles and the San Francisco Bay area. 

If Barry and Thurmond remain with 
San Francisco. Oakland would be 
doomed in the competitive market. If 
they sign with the All-Amcricans (as 
Boone wants to call his team), the ABA 
would still not be guaranteed success, 
but national and TV acceptance would 
become a possibility. At the least, Oak- 
land could create so much havoc and 
embarrassment for the NBA that the 
older league might try to make a deal 
for the Bay and perhaps accept one or 
two other ABA franchises (Pittsburgh. 
Minnesota). No two athletes have ever 


so completely controlled the destiny of 
one whole league and such a vast sports 
market. 

GETTING THEIR KICKS 

The C helsea Fot>lball Club, the laugh- 
ingstock of British soccer for half a 
centufy and the .Mct-like delight of 
masochistic losers through all those 
years, has become, because of its un- 
characteristic ncar-succcss in the Foot- 
ball Association Cup (SI. June S), un- 
conscionabls uppity. After being beaten 
by Tottenham in the final at Wembley, 
the team set out on a tour of Canada, 
accompanied by the Viscount Chelsea, 
and since it arrived it has been lording 
it over the provinces. 

In Vancouver it defeated a team of 
all-stars 5-2; whereupon Chelsea Man- 
ager Tommy Dtxrherty told his hosts. 
”1 don't think Vancouver would be in 
England's fourth division — and wc 
don't have a fifth division.” 

A few days later after a 3-2 win over 
the Victoria O'Keefes. Docherty ob- 
served. ''Wc could have had eight or 
nine more goals. It was the most one- 
sided match of the tour. Vancouver is 
a better team." 

Ah. the heady scent of success. 

MAD MANNY 

Manuel Yca^a. the Panamanian who was 
once considered racing's most daring 
jcx:ke>. appears to be regaining that title 
-the hard, i.e., expensive, way. Last 
week he won the S1 19,200 Jersey Derby 
by six and a half lengths on Dr. Fagcr 
but was dLsgiialified and placed last for 
herding the field on the first turn {pa/!e 
26). Yca?a was given a 15-day suspen- 
sion by the Garden State stewards. That, 
together with one he received earlier at 
Aqueduct, means he will be grounded 
for more than a month. 

Before this recent outburst of rough 
riding. Ycaza's reputation had changed 
considerably. According to knowing 
horsemen, the fearless kid who two years 
ago would lake almost any risk to win 


a race for the S2 bettor had become a 
more cautious and less effective rider. 
Security may have had something to do 
with it; he had gotten rich enough to 
worry about crippling injuries. Other 
jockeys had even more to do with it. 
"We got wise to him,” one said not long 
ago. "He used to come into a tight spot 
and scream. 'I'm in trouble. I'm going 
down.' And usually we'd open up a little 
for him. Then wc realized lhat he wu.s 
overdoing it. and wc stopped giving him 
the holes to go through.” 

As the holes closed in front of him. 
Yca/a began taking to the overland 
route and winners became scarce, Train- 
ers felt he perhaps had lost his nerve, 
and he stopped getting good mount-s. 
Now he appears out to prove he is the 
Ycaza of old. Last Saturday, when some 
jockeys were discussing his disqualifica- 
tion on Dr. Fager. one of them said, "I 
don't feel sorry for Manny or the horse's 
owner. You ask for trouble when you 
use Ycaza." 

This kind of talk can only be soothing 
to Ycaza. He won’t win any popularity 
contests, but he probably will win more 
races than he has in recent years. 

HAVING A BALL 

The big hit on campus around Central 
High School in Minneapolis these days 
is Ricky Raski. Ricky i.s the premier 



pinch hitter on Central's baseball team, 
and though he has never actually struck 
the ball his record is well-nigh perfect, 
largely because he is 39 inches tall. Op- 
posing pitchers have managed to find his 
14Vi-inch strike zone just three times in 
20 at bats this season. Last week Wash- 
rontinutd 
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Firestone's winning record in major world wide racing- 
including 43 consecutive wins at Indianapolis— proves: 

More races are won 
on Firestones than on 
any other tiras. 


From Indianapolis to Riverside, 

Pikes Peak to Daytona, On 
Indianapolis championship cars. 

On Stockers. On Formula I's. On GT's. 
It's all the same to Firestone tires. 

For the past 57 years, they've won 
more races than any other tire. 

Which is why more race drivers 
use them. 

These drivers are in racing to win. 
We're in racing to learn. And what 
we learn we put into all Firestone 
tires. Tires like the new Super Sports 


Wide Oval. Here's a passenger-car 
tire built wide, like a Firestone 
race tire. To grip better. Corner 
easier. Run cooler. Stop quicker than 
your present tire. And like a 
Firestone race tire, it's built with 
rugged Nylon cord for maximum 
strength and safety during sustained 
high-speed driving. So. it's not what 
get out of racing that counts. 

It's what you get. Safe, strong, 
long-wearing Firestone tires. At your 
Firestone Dealer or Store. O 



Motor Trend Magaiine's Special Award 
won by Firestone Wide Oval tire. 




Championship Con: Firosiono— Ustosi Indiinipolis ^00 


FIRESTONE'S WINNING RECORD 
MAJOR WORLD-WIDE 
RACING-1967 


Firestone's Winning Record (U.S.) 


Firoston* 17 OUn 


Firestone 45 
Firestone 20 
Firestone 22- 
Firestone 42 
Firestone 18 


restone 4 -Oi' - ' 3 
restone 10 -Olhers 5 
restone 9-OlhersC 
restone 4— Olhers 1 


Firestone 68 Others 19 
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"refreshingly different" 


English 

leather. 

& 


You can tell they're Westclox travellers 



by their handsome suitcases! 


T ravel i n style - with a 
Westclox. We show, from 
left to right, the "World 
Time,” featuring 24 interna- 
tional time zones. .-the "Time 
N Temp '■ with easy-lo-read 
thermometer.. .and the dash- 
ing "Travel Ben. " 


All told, Westclox gives 
you a choice of t1 different 
models. All with shatterproof 
crystals and sweep alarm in- 
dicators. Prices start at 
$5.98’. The very one you 
want IS waiting to meet you 
at your favorite drug, depart- 


ment, hardware or (ewelry 
store. All packed and ready 
to go! 


WESTCLOX 




GENERAL TlMt" 


burn High publicly dared Ricky to 
swing. They brought in seven players 
and bunched them near heme plate. 
Washburn's pitcher was. in effect, the 
lone fielder. But Ricky kept cool. The 
pitcher threw four times, and Central’s 
specialist had his 21st straight walk. 
“My average may be .000 officially." he 
said. “Hut I like to think of it as 1.000." 

BLOWING THE WHISTLE IN DIXIE 

Oglethorpe College of Atlanta signed its 
first Negro athlete last week William 
Sheats. a 6' 5' forward from ail-Ncgro 
Harper High. 

Another ray of hope in the dawn of a 
new era. or words to that effect.' 

Not exactly. Leonidas S. Epps, the 
basketball coach at Atlanta's Clark Col- 
lege. said Sheats had previously signed 
a letter of intent to attend Clark, a Ne- 
gro institution. 

Epps charged that it is common prac- 
tice for white colleges to raid signecs 
from Negro colleges and described Ne- 
gro high school coaches who promote 
athletic scholarships for their athletes at 
white colleges as “flesh peddlers." 

.Said Epps: "The letter of intent and 
gentlemen’s agreement docs not seem to 
hold true when Negro athletes are being 
recruited. What 1 mean is. if a Negro 
signs with a Negro school, white coaches 
pay the letter of intent no attention at 
all." 

Said Oglethorpe Basketball Coach Bill 
Carter: "They’ve been clamoring at 
schools in the South to integrate. So 
when wc do. they want the white schools 
to leave their boys alone. Let me tell you 
this, we’re going out to get the best ath- 
letes we can. That’s all we're trying to 
do. and we’ll continue to do it." 

If this is the new. wh’ era that’s going 
to emerge, what say wc get together, 
gentlemen, and hold back the dawn. 

REVOLTING 

For the second time in two years the 
players on the professional golf tour arc 
threatening to pull out of the PGA and 
set up their own ball game. In l%6 the 
skirmish was serious, but the players 
were eventually mollified by certain ap- 
parent (not real) concessions that the 
PGA made concerning the running of 
the tour. 

In the en.suing year the pros smart- 
ened up, and this time the confronta- 
tion has reached the showdown stage. 
The pros are demanding that the PGA 

ronitnued 
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What do you need to get your car ready for 
your vacation? New tires? A new battery? Maybe a tune*up? 

You can charge them all on your Gulf Travel Card. If the purchase totals $50 or 
more, you can make payment in as many as six equal monthly installments. And 
there's no interest or carrying charge. 

That's hard to beat. So why not pick up an application for a Gulf Travel Card at 
your Gulf dealer’s. 

Then pick up what your car needs and go. Gulf Oil Corporation 


Want to put on new tires 

for vacation driving and take months to pay? 


Put them on this. 



Ever thought 
of playing 
St.Andrews? 

Win the Rusty Nail 
Hole-in-One Sweepstakes 
and enjoy a free trip 
to Scotland 

Every golfer has an equal chance of 
Winning a free trip to the Highlands for 
two plus STOOD spending money- 
courtesy of the Rusty Nail, the deli- 
cious drink made with Drambuie and 
Scotch. 

To be eligible, you must score a hole* 
in-one during a regular round on a 
qualified regulation course in the U. S., 
Bermuda or the Caribbean Islands. (It's 
not that hard — every year 10,000 peo- 
ple do it.) Then have your Pro fill out 
and mail a Rusty Nai) Sweepstakes 
entry card. Sweepstakes runs from Jan- 
uary 1 through December 31, 1967. 

Blindfold drawing takes place within 
thirty days after close of contest and 
winner is notified by mail, The Pro who 
submits winning name also gets S100Q. 

Your Professional has official rules and 
entry blanks. Or have him write: Rusty 
Nail Sweepstakes, P. O. Box 21 D, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 10559. Subject to Federal, 
State and local regulations. 

Enjoy a Rusty Nail. While you're wail- 
ing to play St. Andrews, have a Rusty 
Nail. It’s made by mixing Drambuie 
with your favorite Scotch. Drambuie, 
made from the secret recipe of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, has a subtle flavor that 
hints of rare herbs and spices and fine 
Highlar\d whiskies. Delicious! 

The Rusty Nail. Made with 

DRAMBUIE 

BO PROOF. IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYIOR k CO, NEW YORK. N.Y, 
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give them operational control over the 
tour and its afTairs by June 15 or they 
will boycott the PGA Championship 
in July and then presumably seize con- 
trol by quilting the PGA and pulling 
on their own tournaments. In the last 
few days the pros have been quietly 
searching around for cxccuiisc talent to 
run such a new tour. 

Docs this mean that if the PGA re- 
fuses to give in to the pros' demands for 
control of schedules, television and tour- 
nament income that the golfers will real- 
ly walk out? Hardly. Whether the ma- 
jority of the players like it or not. no 
revolt is going to be successful unless the 
stars of the game are leading it. And as 
of now, the pro tour's biggest names are 
not eager to desert the PGA — though 
they strongly oppiisc its policies — until 
they are convinced that any new tour is 
going to be an assured improvement. 

The very cause of the present rebel- 
lion suggests how much trouble the pros 
might have in running their own afTairs. 
The brawl has exploded over an offer by- 
Frank Sinatra to hold a 5175,000 tour- 
nament in Palm Springs. Calif, within a 
month of the long-established Bob Hope 
Desert Classic at the same site. A ma- 
jority of the touring pros, governed by 
the most predictable of all reactions, 
greed, wants the tournament scheduled, 
and their players' committee so voted. 
But the PGA. recognizing the fact that 
the Hope tournament — and all tourna- 
ment sponsors- deserve some protection 
from such direct competition, vetoed the 
proposal. The PGA was absolutely right 
to do so. 

For the past few years the PGA has 
been singularly inept in the handling of 
its burgeoning, multimillion-dollar tour. 
But the one group that might run it even 
worse would be a small-minded commit- 
tee of touring professionals. The sport 
deserves something better. 

AGH REVISITED 

Last w inter wc interviewed the champion 
jockey of Iran, 85-ycar-oId Khodaglioli 
Agh (Scorecard. Dec. 5). who has been 
race-riding for 66 years. About a month 
ago our man in Teheran informed us 
that Agh had fallen from his mount in 
a race and had been crushed by his 
horse. Doctors said that he would never 
ride again. 

When Agh regained consciousness in 
Reza Pahlavi Hospital, he pointed to the 
foam-rubber mattress on which he was 

eentiHUfd 
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got 

enough 
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Get more one-putts. .MaxHt 
holds vour line from any- 
where on the green. Putt one. 
You’ll never know how good 
you arc until you do. Sold 
by your golf professional. 



Maxfli 

BY DUNLOP 

in l/ia w4f/4( of goff. rannii tpfct 




All sunglasses 
are alike 


^011*11 kin>H tile ililfereiice iii^tanth. Kves (eel refre^lle^l, stav 
eonifurlalile all <lu\ Idtl^. 'I'lie uiirld U clear, cuol. sharp. 

Vision is jiroteeleil from liariiiriil invisible ravs. loo. I{a>-Ban h-nsi-s — 
<h*% elojM'd (or the Air Koree — are seienlifieally eorreet (ill<‘rs made 
to professional optical standards. Ha\*Bnn frames are fashion favorites. 
From at Inciter stores and optical ofhces. (Also available 

in prescription.) Bausch ^ Ixinib, 

Rochester. N.Y’. l-t 6()2 

BAUSCH S.LOMB(^ 


SCORCCARO coniimied 

lying and announced, “I must die on 
horseback, not on these uncomfortable 
things.” A week ago he was released 
from the hospital, and last Friday he 
rode in five races at the Kharghoush- 
Dareh track. He was third with two of 
his mounts but petulant as a Hartack 
because he had failed to come up with 
a winner; he refused to talk to the press 
and complained it had not reported his 
accident correctly. “I never fell off the 
horse,” Agh said. “The horse stumbled 
and fell on me.” 

TIME OUT FOR SPORT 

A constructive measure to reduce tele- 
vision’s inordinate influence on sport 
was taken in the House of Representa- 
tives last week. Richard L. Ouingcr, 
Democrat from New York, introduced 
a bill that would 1) prohibit any net- 
work from owning an interest in any 
professional football, baseball, basket- 
ball or soccer team or in any person or 
organization engaging in the promotion 
of professional games; 2) prohibit the 
selective blackout of any professional 
sports event except in the city where the 
event originates: and 3) prohibit the in- 
terruption or suspension of football, 
baseball, hockey, soccer, golf, wrestling 
or boxing matches to permit broadcasts 
of advertisements. 

We have in recent months deplored 
the manipulation of sport— its regula- 
tions, traditions and ethics — by the tele- 
vision industry. We have said that tele- 
vision should simply follow the basic 
rule of journalism: report what happens, 
don’t arrange what happens. Strong leg- 
islation, like that which Representative 
Ottinger has proposed, is needed to set 
things right. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Casey Stengel on learning of Whitey 
Ford’s retirement: “He was my banty 
rooster. He used to stick out his chest, 
like this, and walk out on the mound 
against any of those big pitchers. They 
talk about the fall of the Yankees. Well, 
the Yankees would have fallen a lot 
sooner if it wasn’t for my banty rooster.” 

• Jochen Rindt, Grand Prix driver on 
his first SOO-mile race: “It was like going 
back to boarding school or spending a 
month in a submarine. It was an ex- 
tended psychological nightmare, a 
month of internment with men who had 
nothing on their minds except oval-track 
racing and erogenous zones.” end 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Life • Health • Accident • Annuities • Group • Pensions 


You married a lovely reason to 
call a Lincoln National Life agent. 
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Sports Illustrated 

JUNE 12, 1967 


A WINNER BUT 
NOT YET KING 


In the Belmont. Damascus again defeated the best 3-year-olds ready to meet 
him, but he still must avenge his loss to Dr. Fager by WHITNEY TOWER 


H orsemen and horseplayers are a 
lough, stubborn and opinionated 
breed, and the two major events on Iasi 
week's racing calendar did little to soft- 
en their dispositions. First, at Garden 
State, the brilliant Dr. Fager. who 
skipped all three Triple Crown classics, 
won the Jersey Derby by six and a half 
lengths, only to be set back to fourth and 
last on a highly controversial foul claim. 
F’our days later, at Aqueduct. Mrs. 
Thomas Bancroft's Damascus, third to 
Proud Clarion in the Kentucky Derby 
and subsequently the winner of the 
Preakness. romped to an easy two-and- 
a-half-lengih victory in the 99th Belmont 
Slakes. 

Since Damascus went olT as the 4-io- 
5 favorite and his triumph gair\pd him 
two-thirds of the Triple Crown, one 
would think he should be acclaimed the 
clear-cut 3-year-old champion. But 
horsemen and horseplayers don't settle 
so easily for such a verdict. On the one 
hand, they acknowledge that Damascus 
has whipped his hclds tw ice in two weeks. 


has twice gained revenge for his Derby 
beating by Proud Clarion and has estab- 
lished himself as the one 3-year-old un- 
affected by either track conditions or dis- 
tance. But they also feel the 3-year-old 
championship is far from settled, and 
that it will not be settled until Damas- 
cus saddles up for at least one conclu- 
sive race — preferably a scries of races — 
against Dr. Fager. In the only meeting 
between the two. the onc-milc Gotham 
on April 15. Dr. Fager won by half a 
length, After that race Jockey Bill Shoe- 
maker took full blame for the defeat; his 
ill-judged ride aboard Damascus cost 
him his chance for victory. In all likeli- 
hood the two colts will meet again, ci- 
ther in Chicago this summer or in the 
mile-and-a-quarter Travers in Saratoga 
on August 19. After these contests a le- 
gitimate champion can be crowned — 
which is exactly the way it should be. 

None of this controversy should de- 
tract from the result of the Belmont 
Stakes, w hich was run for the fifth— and, 
fortunately, last- time on eominued 


Running smooW/y. Damascus it two and a half lengths ahead of Coo! Racaption at the finish. 
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BtLMONT conlimifd 


the milc-and-an-cighth Aqueduct strip, 
where the field must be started from mid- 
way around the far turn at the three- 
eighths pole. Next year’s 100th Belmont 
will be back on the mile-and-a-half track 
at Belmont Park, now being transformed 
into the world's most modern racing 
plant. 

Damascus won his Belmont fair and 
square, and if there was anything remark- 
able about the race it was not the ease 
with which he spread-eagled his field but 
the great display of courage by the Ca- 
nadian champion. Cool Reception. This 
son of Nearctic, given a fine ride by John 
Sellers, was actually a head in front at the 
eighth pole when Shoe and Damascus 
came to him. But in the last sixteenth 
Sellers noticed that "he was hurting and 
definitely getting dog-tired." It probably 
was at that point that Cool Reception 
suffered a broken right cannon bone. He 
finished on guts alone, holding a half- 
length margin over the 29-to-l shot Gen- 
tleman James, who had come from last 
place in the field of nine to cross the w ire 
a length in front of Proud Clarion. 

It had been no secret that the pace in 
this Belmont would be set by another 
long shot, Prinkipo. who always runs as 
far as he can on the front end. As Prin- 
kipo quickly took the lead, he was fol- 
lowed by Favorable Turn and Cool Re- 
ception. Proud Clarion, closer than usu- 
al and ridden by Braulio Baeza instead 
of Bobby Ussery, was in the fourth slot, 
with Damascus alternating in fifth and 
sixth with Reason to Hail. 

Accompanied once again by his roan 
stable pony Duffy, Damascus had been 
the picture of gentleness in the paddock 
and walking ring, but when the gate 
opened it was another story. "For the 
first quarter of a mile," said Shoe later, 
"he was pretty rank, and I was trying to 
ease him back. It wasn't until we went 
under the wire the first time around that 
he came back to me and seemed relaxed. 
After that he was well in hand." 

Heading up the backstretch. Cool Re- 
ception was in command, and it was ap- 
parent that Prinkipowasalready finished 
as a contender. Favorable Turn hung on 
for a while, and Reason to Hail looked 
like a reasonable threat. But already the 
anticipated battle between Proud Clarion 
and Damascus was taking shape, and 
from the moment it began Shoemaker 
had it under control. "On the backstretch 
Proud Clarion — the only horse 1 figured 
I really had to beat — was about a length 


in front of me.” he said. "So I couldn't 
have had a more perfect position if I'd 
planned it in advance. Going around the 
far turn. Proud Clarion went to the in- 
side and I set a course to go around him 
and Coo! Reception." 

Actually, Shoemaker made two dis- 
tinct moves with Damascus. He moved 
with him at the half-mile pole to pre- 
vent Proud Clarion from getting away, 
and then again after a breather as they 
came out of the turn into the stretch. 
There the issue was settled. "I got into 
him pretty good turning for home." said 
Shoe, "and when he started to lug in at 
the eighth pole I switched to my left 
hand.” The fact is that if Proud Clarion 
had had anything left at this point Shoe- 
maker might have been guilty of bother- 
irvg him. but the Derby winner was fin- 
ished. "He had been going so easy at the 
three-eighths pole." said Baeza, "but 
when he changed leads at the quarter 
p<ile that was the distress sign. By the 
eighth i>ole he was absolutely empty." 

For a fearful moment during the last 
16th. it looked like Shoe was bearing in 
dangerously on Cool Reception as he 
swept to the lead. "Not really so." said 
Sellers. "My horse washurlingand tired, 
and he may have given that impression 
because he started to drift out. There was 
no question of a foul." 

Jim Nichols, on Gentleman James, had 
high praise for his long shot, who is 
owned by Mike Phipps. But he com- 
plained that, ■ 'despite his good kick from 
the eighth pole home and the way he 
rated kindly for the whole trip. Gentle- 
man James doesn't seem to put out his 
best effort early enough in most of his 
races." Damascus' winning mile-and-a- 
half time was a respectable 2:28 4, 5 on 
his way to a purse of $104,950. It was, 
of course, immensely gratifying to Frank 
Whiteley and Tom Bancroft. Whiteley 
had offered Shoemaker no specific in- 
structions before the race. "All he told 
me." said Shoe, "was to go a mile and a 
half. And we did. didn't we? He must be 
the best around, and the proof of the 
pudding is that we've now beaten these 
other horses for the second time. Isn't 
that proof?” 

It may have been proof for many of 
the 52,120 who turned up on Belmont 
Day. but there is still the question about 
Dr. Fagcr. who is extremely popular with 
New York fans and is trained by the 
talkative and equally popular Johnny 
Nerud. Comparing Nerud to Frank 


Whiteley is like comparing outspoken 
Harry Truman to closemouthed Calvin 
Coolidge. When things go wrong for 
Whiteley. as they did at Churchill Downs 
in the Kentucky Derby, he can over- 
come his distress and anxiety with a sim- 
ple. "I hope it will be different next 
time.” Nerud. who was bitterly disap- 
pointed at the turn of events in the Jer- 
sey Derby, is ready for an argument at 
all times, and often enough his points 
make pretty good sense. 

The facts in the Jersey Derby dispute 
are straightforward. It was a four-horse 
race at a mile and an eighth, and Dr. 
Fager. with Manuel Ycaza up. drew the 
outside post, with second-choice In Real- 
ity (who was second to Damascus in the 
Preakness) coming out of the third stall. 
Long shot Gallant Moment, with Ray 
Broussard aboard, was on the inside, and 
Air Rights was next to him. Going by 
the stands the first time and into the 
clubhouse turn. Yca/a — who never has 
tried to tailor his style to the good-hands 
hack class at the Devon Horse Show — 
w as clearly and needlessly guilty of herd- 
ing the field too close to the rail. Brous- 
sard actually brushed the rail, and it cost 
his mount all chance of running his race. 
Since Dr. Fager was by far the best 
horse. Brous.sard and Gallant Moment 
would probably not have won in any 
case. And. as New Jersey State Steward 
Keene Daingerfield pointed out, if the 
incident had occurred in a large field, 
the winner's number might not have 
come down. But, since it was a four- 
horse field, the stewards felt they could 
not deprive the fourth-place horse of the 
third-place money. That meant taking 
$77,480 from Dr. Fager and giving it to 
sccond-placc In Reality, giving second 
place and $23,840 to Air Rights and 
$11,920 to Gallant Moment, who was 
beaten by 26*/^ lengths. Dr. Fager had to 
settle for $5,960. 

"It's a bad break for us." said Train- 
er Nerud. "They took the horse down, 
but you are not going to alter the out- 
come if you run the race over three times. 
The film patrol clearly shows that Dr. 
Fager did not touch one horse, regard- 
less of the accusations of herding in the 
turn. Despite what I've seen in the Der- 
by, Preakness and Belmont, I still think 
Dr. Fager is the best 3-year-old in the 
country. I've been quoted as saying that 
Dr. Fager could have won all three of 
those races. I didn't say that. I said Dr. 
Fager could have won any one of them 
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After viewing the patrol films (nght) of the 
Jersey Derby, stewards decided that Yeata (on 
the outside) had herded the field too dose to 
the rail and they canceled Dr. Fageds victory. 


that he started in. That’s different.” 

Looking over the Belmont field last 
Saturday, Nerud added, •'Believe me. no 
one would rather w in the Kentucky Der- 
by than I would, but we simply didn’t 
have any ‘bottom’ on Dr. Fager before 
the race. He hadn’t had enough train- 
ing. There was nothing I could do about 
it. First he had the blood infection, then 
the knee trouble and finally we had a bad 
break in New York trying to train on 
snow and ice. I simply couldn't meet a 
Triple Crown schedule. If I’d been able 
to get him to the \V\wd Memorial we’d 
have gone to the Derby, But I can’t con- 
trol scheduling. 

"Nobody knows if any horse can 
stand the rigors of our modem Triple 
Crown schedule anymore. I know it’s 
probably just idle talk, but I'd like to 
see the Triple Crown races started a 
month later. Run the Derby in June and 
then have a minimum of three weeks 
between the other two. All contenders 
would be ready to run a mile and a quar- 
ter in June, and my system would allow 
horses more time to get ready and to 
collect themselves between races. I’d 
also change the weight from 126 to 122 
pt)i nds. The reason we haven’t had a 
Tr pic Crown horse since 1948 is that 
we’re wearing our horses out in four cru- 
cial weeks. They can say what they want 
aboat Dr. Fager and his not making 
these three races, but I’m thinking about 
only one thing; what’s best for the horse. 
Dr. Fager is brilliant and popular. I’m 
taking nothing away from Damascus, 
because I think he’s a terrific horse, too. 
But Dr. Fager is big and strong and has 
tremendous speed. If he doesn’t make a 
great sire they better tear the book up.” 

When the 99th Belmont was over, 
there were two salient conclusions. If 
Frank Whiteley’s stable pony Duffy had 
accompanied Damascus to Churchill 
Downs on May 6, we might now have 
our first Triple Crown winner since Cita- 
tion. And if Damascus and Dr. Fager 
do not meet this summer, the voting for 
a 3-year-old champion in the fall will 
lack a certain authority. Johnny Nerud 
says. "I’d like to get together with every- 
one.” If Damascus and Dr. Fager do get 
together, it will be a horse race. *ho 
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GENTLEMEN, JUNK YOUR ENGINES 


You're going to have to discard the old-fashioned piston kind and get a turbine like ParneUi Jones's to stay in the 
Indianapolis 500, if last week's race ivas any clue— even though the turbine ultimately perished l>y BOB OTTUM 


T vvcnly hours aficr all ihc screaming 
had slopixid. calmer, cleaner and 
S17I.227 richer, Anihony Joseph I'oji 
Jr. sat at the IndianapolisSpeedway Mf>- 
tcl and ale hugely of steak, eggs, pota- 
toes and hoi toast. The dining room 
looks out through big windows on the 
lirst tee of the Speedway golf course, and 
there, a few yards away, stood Rufus 
Panicll Jones. He planted his black-and- 
whilc saddle shoes on the tec and pre- 
pared to slam out a dri\e on his frustra- 
tions. Beyond both of them lay the 
Speedway itself, where another group of 
men were waiting to lake pictures of 
1 oy t in his marvelous orange racing ma- 
chine. And out around cscrybody. in a 
circle of spring green, lay all of Indiana, 
which can be described as a state of 
emotional vsreckage. 

This was last Thursday, a day to re- 
member because, after the craziest Indy 
500 ever, it was the day when people 
gradually began to realize that there docs 
not seem to be much old Indy can ever 
do for an encore, short of firing the 
drivers out of cannons. 

I'oy t. as everyone know s by now . w on 
ihe race— his third 500 victory— and all 
that money in a scary finish. Jones, in 
the tradition-shattering turbine car. lost 
out at the v ery end after sassing along in 
front all day. But there was much more. 
Foyt's winning speed of 151.207 mph 
was a new record and his tires were Good- 
years. breaking the victory siring Fire- 
stone had enjoyed since 1919. Jones, a 
Firestone man, broke so many track 
records it left everybody dizzy, and he 
led every lap but a few in the middle, 
when he whooshed in to till ’cr up with 
kerosene, and the four on the end that 
really counted. The race got off to the 
smoothest start in its history and went 
on to the smashingest finish, full of fly- 


ing machinery. The 51si running of this 
hoary classic put up 32 glittering piston 
cars against the turbine, and one cannot 
be too sure that the jet really lost. A new 
era in Indy racing may have whisllcd in. 
and if it did. they might as well change 
the name of the old Brickyard to the 
Indianapolis Motor-Jci Speedway. 

The unshakable Mr. 1 oyt won the 
race only by a bit of driving instinct so 
perfect it is slightly spooky. He could 
not sleep all last Wednesday night just 
thinking about it. lie had pictured to 
himself the possibility of a last-lap 
smasluip just seconds before it actually 
happened then slammed on his brakes 
and avoided it. 

On Ihursday morning he gestured 
with a forkful of steak and said: "Man. 
1 don't know what it was. but 1 just had 
this instinct and 1 put the binders on 
her and slowed down. I must of been 
going only about lOO miles an hour; hell. 

I could of faster than 1 was going. 
But 1 knew there was gonna be this crash. 

"When I peeked around the No. 4 turn 
and saw all that smoke, 1 said. ‘Oh. 
God!' I popped her into low and pulled 
down to the inside of the track. And as 
soon as 1 could sec where everybody was 
spinning to. 1 stood on it again and 
drove her on through to the linish line." 

F'oyt was the only man who made it. 
After his orange car streaked through 
the smoke Race Starter Bat Vidan red- 
flagged everybody else. It was just as 
well. Even auto racing fans, who make 
pro football enthusiasts look like bird 
watchers, can stand just so many emo- 
tional peaks and put-downs. In the first 
place, anyone with a lick of sense could 
sec on the morning of Memorial Day 
that it was going to rain. The day was 
grim, a chilled 56'’; skies were elephant- 
colored and the weather bureau warned 


of a squall line moving toward the city. 

Still, there were those 33 beautiful, 
siren cars out on the track, qualified at 
a record average speed of 164.173 mph. 
An estimated 275.000 overopiimistic 
iveople trooped to the Speedway dressed 
as though they were going to watch ihc 
Holmcnkollen ski jumping champion- 
ships. 

Thirty -two cars revved up. spilling 
and barking. Jones's jet stii humming — 
a high, sinister whine that nobody could 
hear in the thunder of pistons. There 
was a burst of aerial bombs over the 
track and a splash of balloons— and 
away they went. 

In the next l8'/i minutes Jones ran 18 
lovely laps, everybody chased him as 
well as they could, which was not very, 
and Indy saw the shape of things to 
come. The shape of things to come is a 
two-foot-high, six-fooi-widc. l2'/i-foot- 
long. 1. 750-pound hunk of insurrection. 
It has four-wheel drive, a horsepower 
ouiput estimated at somewhere between 
500 and 1.000. and if it stays legal every 
driver is going to demand one. 

The perfect start on Tuesday wascarc- 
fully designed. Chief Steward Harlan 
Fcngler had called a secret meeting to 
acquaint the drivers with his low opinion 
of last year's first-lap debacle, and to 
threaten them with the stake should it 
be repealed. Pole-position man Mario 
Andretti brought the ears down in a 
line, all in step like mechanical Rock- 
ettes. There was a brace of low-hung, 
rear-engine Fords sitting alongside An- 
dretti, those of Dan Gurney and Gordon 
Johneoek, and behind them, neatly in a 
row, ran the FTirdsof Foyt and his team- 
mate. Jw Leonard— and the turbine. 

Halfway into the first turn, with the 
field cranked left and screaming, the 
monster car made a massive yet dainty 

fominued 


AH alone In the lead. Jones's wondrous turbine car outruns the Indy field for 196 of the race's 200 laps, only to be slopped by a gearbox failure 
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On tht vtry firtl turn Janus’s lurt/ne cockUy chaUsngss ths 
pots car of Marla AndntV. which It soon laavaa bahlnd. 


Mis race run, Jonas dajactadly mops Ms naek as Foyi and 
Ms wifa Lucy accapt winner’s cheats with car owner’s son. 


JUNK YOUR ENGINES eomimed i 

right sidestep to the outside, where no- 
body goes. Nobody but jets. It ticked 
the leaders off one by one and, coming 
off the turn in a Day-Glo red swoop, 
slashed past Andretti. When it material- 
ized out of the cold, gray air on the main 
straightaway, Jones, driving easily, 
waved at Sponsor Andy Granaielli, who 
was pacing on the sidelines football 
style in a raincoat that would contain 
two Bear Bryants. 

Jones's speed for the first lap was 
154.374, well over Jimmy Clark's 1965 
record of 151.388, and Parnelli spent 
most of the rest of the race knocking 
out other records, despite frequent slow- 
downs for the yellow caution flag that 
came out for minor accidents. 

But not all on the same day. The rain 
came. Unlike soccer and Grand Prix rac- 
ing. Indy does not run in the rain. Jones 
pulled in, along with everybody else, put 
on a straw cowboy hat, lit a cigarette 
and drawled, “Ain’t no use for every- 
body to risk their necks in the rain, If 
the car lasts through the race she'll beat 
everybody easy, and if she don't you 
ain’t got a thing to worry about.” 

On the track, crews wrapped the cars 
in plastic bags, as though each one had 
just come from the cleaners, and the 
fans, who definitely do not have enough 
sense to come in out of the rain, milled 
around the infield, creating the world's 
biggest bog. Track Owner Tony Hulman 
finally postponed the show. Those who 
could stay in town restlessly awaited 
Chapter Two. 

The Andretti crew installed a new 
clutch; Mario had spent the first part of 
the race in the pits after one big early 
move past Dan Gurney, who at that 
point led Foyt in the piston men’s de- 
spairing pursuit of the turbine. Jones 
just relaxed that evening, and Foyt 
was so loose he dined with Hulman and 
needled him about the postponement. 
“I'm so sure I'm gonna win this race,” 
he told Hulman, “that I ought to charge 
you for keeping my money overnight.” 

On the second day the crowd was 
down to perhaps 150,000. The fans filed 
in again, and in the next three hours 
there were two Indy 500s: Jones's jet 
division and the race among the sud- 
denly obsolete piston cars. Foyt’s strate- 
gy was amply clear. He was following — 
not chasing — Jones around the course, 
lurking between 13 and 55 seconds off 
the pace, fully ready to strike when the 
jet broke down. 


“And I knew, I dead-certain knew in- 
side me,” he said, “that it was going to 
break.” 

But as the cars strung out over the 
2i/i-mile track and the day wore on. the 
turbine looked as if it would not break 
in 5,000 miles of racing. Other cars did. 
Andretti's, reclutched and running nicely 
but an impossible six laps in arrears, 
threw a wheel on his 59th lap and was 
out for good. Scotland's Jimmy Clark, 
the 1965 winner, fell out after one pit 
stop in which his crew looked at the 
sparkplugs and found them bathed in 
oil. Graham Hill, last year's champion, 
was running last in a car that needed 
first aid. Scotland's Jackie Stewart 
conked out on the fourth turn — right 
where he conked out last year, when he 
had the race won. 

Others had brief dashes at glory. For 
two splendid laps — so quickly that the 
scoreboard failed to record the fact — 
Gurney actually led. after a moment 
when Jones was nudged into the infield 
by another car and lost time wrestling 
the jet back under control. It was Gur- 
ney who was closest to Jones for 58 laps, 
until he had to pit prematurely with a 
stuck fuel lank \al\e. 

With Gurney in trouble, Foyt was 
No. 2 and driving with that unearthly 
confidence of winning. On one pit stop, 
rolling past Jones's quarters, he waved 
to Granatelli with a cavalier gesture of 
nice vulgarity. 

Jones was on his I97th lap with but 
three to go to the checkered flag when it 
happened. His pit crew had been flash- 
ing “easy,” and "save fuel” signsat him. 
Parnelli had heeded them. But then, on 
the backstretch, the jet began to slow 
down. A S6 ball bearing had failed, crip- 
pling the gearbox. In effect Jones was in 
neutral, and all he could do was roll 
around to his pit. 

Foyt came past /t/s pit. nodding his 
grasp of the situation, and held up one 
orange driving glove, his thumb and 
linger together in a triumphant circle. 
As he headed around for his last lap. 
that sixth sense signaled danger. Ahead 
a pack of snarling cars was pouring out 
of the fourth and last turn. The suspen- 
sion snapped on Bobby Grim’s turbo- 
charged Offy. He slowed abruptly, and 
nearby Chuck Hulse and Carl Williams 
bumped. Williams careened into Grim. 
All three went skittering into the track 
walls while two more cars, those of Bud 
Tingelstad and Larry Dickson, spun out 


trying to avoid them. Driving slowly, 
Foyt studied the mess, then came 
through the field like a motorized quar- 
terback, bursting out from under a blan- 
ket of smoke. He waved to the crowd as 
though it had been easy. 

“With all respect to Parnelli." he said 
later, “that ol’ jet car has twice the 
horsepower of anything here and it just 
ain't fair to run it in this engine class. 
If that kind of car isn't restricted to a 
fair place next year, everybody’s going 
to have to gel one to stay competitive. 
I'll get one myself if 1 have to.” 

Needless to say. Jones and Grana- 
telli were sad about the breakdown, but 
at the same time thrilled over what the 
turbine had shown Indy. “At least I 
think I had the best car,” said Jones. “I 
was driving the last four laps so slow 1 
thought nothing could go wrong. It was 
like a Sunday drive down the highway.” 

By Thursday morning, while Foyt was 
at breakfast and Jones was on the links, 
another battle was developing — the one 
to decide the turbine's future. Obviously 
the gearbox troubles could be corrected 
with a little development work. The 
car's brakes, which had been suspect, 
too. had worked fine. 

This week the United States Auto 
Club started debating ways to keep tur- 
bines in the 500 yet put them on a rough- 
ly equal footing with the piston cars. It 
appeared unlikely that turbines would 
be barred, and equally unlikely that tur- 
bines as powerful as Jones's would be 
let in again. 

Either way, the old Brickyard clearly 
will never be the same. There will be no 
keeping them down on the farm now 
that they’ve seen the jet. 

As for Granatelli, he announced that 
he aimed to stay in the turbine business 
and was getting a steady stream of in- 
quiries about copies of the Jones car. 
“Soon as we have firm orders,” he said, 
“we'll build 10 of them for Indy and 
championship racing next year. Although 
we were knocked out in the final min- 
utes, we proved without question that 
this car is the racing machine of to- 
morrow.” 

Foyt was not so sure. “Ah've always 
said," he drawled, “that the Indianapolis 
Speedway is a proving ground for cars, 
not «/>planes." 

It may be both. Perhaps Tony Hulman 
had better practice saying those historic 
words, “Gentlemen, light your after- 
burners.” EMO 
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TWO GUYS NAMED JIM 
HAD THE SAME IDEA 

Miter Jim Ryun was not sure. Sprinter Jim Hines was certain, but their aims 
were alike, and so were the results in Los Angeles by TOM C. BRODY 



Atone. Ryun strides smoothly through finish. 


W hen a big. boislercnis. nois> crowd 
full of good will, cold beer and 
high expectations grows suddenly quiet, 
look out — something wonderful is about 
to happen; Houdini tied up at the edge 
of a river. Noire Dame on ihc two-yard 
line, Marv Throneberry settling under a 
high pop-up. 

Twice last Friday night at the Los An- 
geles Coliseum an official, his gun arm 
raised high, said loud and clear: '•Get on 
your marks. . . and the echo boomed 
off the high-banked stadium and the 
crowd went quiet — absolulely, breath- 
lessly quiet. And why not? First Jim 
Ryun, strong, fit and completely unpre- 
pared for anything spectacular, flabber- 
gasted himself by running the second 
fastest mile in history with almost no 
help from the held and on a slow, slow 
track, missing his own record by just 
1.9 seconds, 

And then again came the hush. There, 
coiled in their starting blocks. 220 yards 
from the finish line, was a collection of 
high-kneed, arm-pumping speed, more 
of It. probably, than has ever been as- 
-sembled on anybody's starting line. 
There were nine sprinters, and the one 
who did not break a world record 
might very well finish dead last. Forget 
the record. The track took care of that. 
But the race was the thing and, as the 
nine pounded toward the finish line. 
Tommie Smith, tall, lithe, graceful and, 
until that instant, unbeatubic. was a 
stride behind Jim Hines — and slaying 
there. The young bull from Texas South- 
ern University, who gave Charlie Greene 
his first honest whomping over 100 me- 
ters just the week before (SI. June 5). was 
at it again. Hines won (he race he said he 
would win. and he beat the man who had 


lost only twice in two years over 220 
yards. It was that kind of speed. 

Indeed, it was that kind of meet, with 
the talent so plentiful and the competi- 
tion so keen that you could be excused 
for wondering if big-league sport had 
never before happened to Los Angeles. 
The combined Coliseum-Complon Invi- 
tational had, in fact, so many superla- 
tive athletes— 17 of them were currently 
world-record holders— that spectators 
rushed in. just as they had in the pre- 
Dodger. pre-Rams and pre-Laker days, 
when you could match a couple of Amer- 
ican Beauty roses and 80.000 would come 
to sec it. 

Until Friday night, track had been 
declining steadily as a draw in the face 
of competition from the pros. But one 
side of the stadium was alive with peo- 
ple who wanted to see something spe- 
cial in the pole vault from Bob Scagren. 
or to watch those co-holders of the world 
record. Texas Southern and UCLA, mix 
it up in the 440-relay, or Ralph Boston, 
hot off a 27-foot-plus effort, in the broad 
jump, or qviadrupltt record-holder Ron 
Clarke, fresh in from Australia, or the 
unbeaten South African sprinter. Paul 
Nash, newly arrived from London, or 
Hurdlers Willie Davenport and Rich- 
mond Flowers or. . . , 

No need to go on. really, because Jim 
Ryun was entered, and when Jim Ryun 
is going to run in any meet the attention 
people pay is almost all to him. The pro- 
moters went to work on this angle early. 
Al-L RVIN ASKS IS A I'AST PAft Said 
one headline before the race, implying 
that anything over a 3:54 would be 
a creeping anticlimax. Actually Ryun 
had no idea how fast he would run the 
mile. “I /<<■/ good." he said, '■but I've 
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done no speed work at all. Krankly. 
r\e got a long way to go this year." 

Hmmm. Slow track, no one to press 
him, long way to go — now dtxjs that 
sound like the stuff from which to fash- 
ion the world's second-fastest mile? It 
docs not. but with Jim Ryun such con- 
siderations become minor. He popped 
into the lead immediately, should any- 
one be iitclined to go at the race in a 
leisurely manner, and he only let go at 
the end of the first 220. w hen Bob Rcd- 
ington, rabbit in residence, took over 
as pacer. At the half. Ryun and Red- 
ington were all b> themselves and then, 
with one of those long-striding bursts 
that always brings a crowd to its feet 
yelling. Ryun said thank you very much 
and zoomed off alone. He sailed into 
the gun lap and burst down the back 
stretch. Not only was the crowd vo- 
cally up for the occasion, but the P..A. 
announcer, excusably smitten, seemed 
beside himself. "He's at 3:47. folks." he 
blurted as Ryun rounded the last turn. 

"Oh. my God. what have I done?" 
was Ryun's reaction to that pronounce- 
ment. In truth, he was about three sec- 
onds slower than the announcer had 
said, but the time nonetheless was a 
highly stimulating thing to hear. Ry un's 
typically blistering last-lap kick became 
hotter still. And that, in case you should 
ever want to try, is one way to run a 
3:53.2 mile. 

Jim Hines is broad shouldered, with 
a deep, powerful chest, and he does not 
run the 220. he runs at it, as if some 
rascal had placed u brick wall between 
him and immortality. Hines will add 
pepper to any sprint he is in. partly be- 
cause he is very fast but mostly be- 
cause he has a knack of turning every 
race into a grudge match. "If we [Tom- 
mie Smith and he) ran 10 races." said 
Hines after the meet. "I'd beat him 10 
limes." .And that, in Hines's mind, is 
fact, not boasting. \Shate\cr it is. it 
seems doubtful that Smith and Hines 
will carry on a lot of cordial banter be- 
fore the start of their next race. 

By nature, sprinters are a cocky lot. 
and any one of them who is not con- 
vinced he is the fastest man alive is a 
dead duck before he starts. Hines is defi- 
nitely not in the dead-duck category. 
Nor is such self-confidence entirely with- 
out logic. Last summer, for instance. 



Pursued, long-slepping Hin«s Stays a yard ahead of charging Tommie Smith near finish of 220. 


Smith beat Hines by a hair in a 220 in 
Los Angeles. Fxplanation? "I wasn't in 
any kind of shape." said Hines, "and if 
I was. I'd have clobbered him." Then, 
this winter, came three successive 5.9 
sixty-yard dashes, this spring a 9.1 hun- 
dred and the 10 flat lOO-mcter in Mo- 
desto one week ago. No one has ever 
done them faster. What is more, "the 
220 is by far my best race." Hines in- 
sisted after his win. despite the fact 
he has run few 220s. 

It had to be. against the 220 field that 
gathered in the cool of the evening. Be- 
sides Smith and Hines, there was Paul 
Nash, whose times in all dashes are just 
fractions off the world records. The 
South African's only weakness, if it can 
be called that, is unfamiliarity with stiff, 
lose-a-step. lose-a-race competition. This 
has not been a problem for W illie Tur- 
ner. a growing lad (he is S'll" but his 
grandfather is and a rank freshman 
at Oregon State who said how do you 
do? to the esoteric world of class sprint- 
ers with a 20.4 in the 220 at Modesto 
and followed this with a 10 fiat 100- 
meter dash. He was second in both 


races, just a hot breath behind Smith 
and Hines. 

.And there was the starter and the big 
crowd waiting still and quiet. And (hen 
there was motion and all that energy 
exploding on the track and in the stands. 
Hines, who according to Hines is the 
best curve runner in the world, won the 
race on the curve. Most sprinters lloat 
the turn and come on strong in the 
straightaway. Not Hines. He assaults 
the curve, as he did Friday night. He 
burst into the straight with that rolling, 
powerful gait and had three yards on 
the field. 

For the slow-starting Smith, this was 
nothing new, He is usually up against 
it coming off the curve, but he always 
comes on. So it was in this race, and 
the cries of "Come on. Tommiceee!" 
had the ring of genuine hope to them. 
And on Tommie came. Suddenly he was 
two strides behind, then one and still 
moving — loose, long-limbed. 20 yards 
to go. Plenty of time. Ten yards and still 
off a stride. And was Hines worried? 
"My kick is just as good as Smith's." he 
said. And so it was — on this night. «no 
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SINGING BLUES IN THE NIGHT 


The World Bridge Championship was in doubt until the final session, but as dawn broke over Miami Beach 
last Monday It was a case of the same old song again: nobody beats Italy's Blues by HAL PETERSON 


F or days the banana-republic torpor 
of Miami Beach in June seemed to 
have envelo|5ed the 15ih World Bridge 
Championship. Nobody got wildly 
drunk, nobody was pushed into a pool, 
nobody visited the pawnshop after a 
clandestine detour to a casino. There 
were no late nights on the town, no fist 
hghis. no cheating scandals, none of the 
excitement that has spiced the event at 
various sites around the world in the 
past. Then came the climactic Sunday, 
with Italy's Blue Team— the winners of 
eight straight World Championships— 
besieged unexpectedly by the North 
Americans. An era of invincibility sud- 
denly seemed to be at stake in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Americana, and the 


general languor vanished. But it only 
turned out to be. banana-republic style, 
an abortive coup. The Italians- yawn — 
were still the dictators of world bridge. 
Back to torpor. 

Perhaps because it should be harder 
for a dynasty to sustain itself each time 
it is challenged, the Italians seemed more 
serious than ever about winning this 
year. They were, in fact, even a little out 
of character. Relaxing at poolside mid- 
way through the tournament, handsome 
Pietro Forquet, a direct, pleasant-man- 
nered Neapolitan who is thought by 
many to be the best bridge player in the 
world, was distinctly subdued. 

Mildly incensed that some had labeled 
him a playboy and suggested that his 


relatively poor bridge last year had re- 
flected a certain diversion of interest. 
Forquet was defensive. “After our win 
against the French yesterday we have 
two bottles of champagne, no more.” he 
said, with the help of a comely interpret- 
er. “People like to gossip. If I relax be- 
fore a match, that only helps me play 
belter. I have a lot of responsibility here, 
and 1 know that everyone is watching 
every discard. Do you think that I am 
not serious, for example, just because 
you sec me here by the pool?" 

Mollified by assurances that such an 
assumptionwould be unreasonable. For- 
quet resumed: “It is true that victory is 
no longer so exciting, after so many, and 
that I have considered retiring. It is hard 


ONE THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN AND ONE THAT HURT BY CHARLES OORCN 



SOUTH WEST 

(Farqurl) iKapipfH 

PASS PASS 

2A PASS 

34 PASS 


NORTH EAST 

(Cafofto) (Kay) 

IT 34 

3* PASS 

*♦ (■II psst) 


Because of its overpowering performance through the years, 
Italy’s Blue Team has become enshrouded in both myth and 
legend. The myth is that the Italians possess a genius for bridge 
that is beyond the ken of American players. According to the 
myth. America could never win the title away from Italy, but 
could only inherit it. This is nonsense. The legend, which is much 
closer to the truth, is that the Blue Team plays amazingly close to 
its theoretical ceiling when it has to. In this respect, the Italians 
arc unique. Most American experts do not figure to show their 
peak form more than three sessions in four. What the Americans 
had to do to stay in conicmion against Italy in the two-day finals 
was to maintain a level of performance perhaps exchanging a 
little brilliance for added stability. The fact thft they were able to 
do so on Saturday is what made the World Championship close, 
and their complete failure to do so on Sunday meant overwhelm- 
ing defeat. This hand, the last one of the first session on Saturday, 
is a perfect example of the fierce quality of that day's play. 

forquet's four-spade contract was reasonable enough. The 
opening lead was (he jack’ of clubs, which Kay overtook with the 
queen in order to lead his singleton diamond. When Forquet 
then began to pull trumps, Kay held back the ace for one round 
to give West a chance for an informative discard. West shed the 
8 of clubs, confirming that the opening lead had been the top of a 
sequence. When East won his spade ace he underled his high 
clubs, putting West in for a killing diamond return. 

It was a flawless defense, but hopes that it would provide a 
North American breakthrough were in vain. When the deal was 
replayed. Giorgio Belladonna and Walter Avarelti, on defense 
for Italy, defeated the contract in exactly the same way. 
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to find time for enough practice N^ith my 
partner. Garozzo. With my work at the 
bank, my time is not entirely free. It is 
always a pleasure to light these tourna- 
ments. but when you take all your vaca- 
tions to play bridge, that is not a rest. 
Still. I do think that if some other team 
should win the World Championship 
without having a chance to beat our 
Blue Team, it w ould not be very proud.” 

Giorgio Belladonna and Benito Ga- 
rozzo, two more members of the Italian 
team, happened by just then. "‘Do you 
know the secret of their success?” For- 
quet asked, pointing to the large, friend- 
ly Belladonna and small, self-conscious 
Garozzo. “Forquet!” said Forquet. Fie 
grinned broadly. Belladonna and Ga- 
rozzo smiled tolerantly. 

"What makes a good team is several 
factors," Forquet had said earlier. 
"Friendliness of partners is the most im- 
portant.” At this the Italians excel. They 
are. for example, godparents to each oth- 
er's children. And when one of them 
makes a mistake with a hand, his partner 


seeks to convince him that he would have 
played it exactly the same way. 

"The Italian bidding system has noth- 
ing to do with their success,” said Vene- 
zuelan Johannes Hammerich. a W't)rld 
Bridge Federation officer, as the linal 
sessions neared. "The Italians arc better 
partners. They do not waste lime quar- 
reling — which means they have extra 
mental and physical resources left for 
the final sessions. 

"The French, now , arc very good play- 
ers, but they don't have stamina. Your 
Norman Kay and Edgar Kaplan, they 
were the best in the tournament until 
now, but they are getting exhausted. 
They don't have a chance in the finals. 

"Why should North America, where 
there are 2.0C0 very good bridge players, 
lose to Italy, which has 200? The U.S. 
can't get good partnerships partly be- 
cause of the dissension and politics of 
your qualification trials and partly be- 
cause of the distances separating your 
players, but mostly because you have 
too many prima donnas. They are all 


professional players, they have all in- 
vented systems, they have all written 
books — and some of them play for their 
public more than for their team. They 
try to make a show. They try to get even 
on the next hand when they have just 
played one badly. Eighty percent of the 
hands should be played automatically 
by experts, with the cirori being saved 
for the others. The Italians do that.” 

Back at poolside North American 
Coach ("It's a nothing job") Eddie 
Kantar essentially agreed: "Americans 
love their own system. They refuse to 
believe it loses, because it is hard to 
throw away something you have been 
perfecting (and, one might add. pub- 
lishing] for five or 10 years." 

Alvin Roth, who was contending 
through the week that the Italians were 
lucky, probably would not have appre- 
ciated overhearing .such irreverence, be- 
cause he was being specifically mentioned 
as an American who was overreacting 
to previous hands. Besides, like team- 
mates Sammy Kehcla, Eric Murray and 

conllnuftl 



For my money, this is the hand that hurl the most. It came at a 
critical point in (he finals, and it accented something that Amer- 
ican teams have complained about for years -perhaps irra- 
tionally — namely, that lime and time again the Italian artificial 
bidding systems put the normal contract into play from the 
"wrong" hand only to have the curds lie in such a way that the 
Italians can make the contract, while the other side can't. Murray 
and Kehcla hud apparently succeeded in blunting the Italians' 
attack, and the Americans were ahead late Saturday night when 
good luck gave Italy the biggest point swing of the session. 

Each of the Italian pairs plays a different bidding system, 
and it just happened that this North-South hand was picked up 
by D'Alclio and Pabis Ticci, who use the Little Roman Club. 
Once East had interjected the interference bid of one spade, 
14 match points depended on what Pabis Ticci bid. The natural 
bid was one no trump, but in the Little Roman system this 
would be forcing to game, show ing more points than Pabis Ticci 
actually possessed. So he was forced to bid two diamonds, 
D'Alclio thus became the declarer at three no trump, and Kehela, 
on lead with the East hand, could not attack the vital heart suit. 
He led a spade, and D'Alclio made 1 1 tricks. 

When the deal was replayed in the other room the American 
North. Root, opened one club, too. But after a one-spade over- 
call by Forquet, the American South, Roth, bid a predictable 
one no trump and became declarer at three no trump. Now the 
heart lead from Garozzo killed Roth's chances. When the dia- 
mond finesse lost, he slapped down his curds in disniay, for he was 
set four. It was a staggering loss, and it left the Americans demor- 
alized, though it hardly accounts fur the next day's drubbing. 
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ITALIAN BLUES 


liimrd 


Kaplan, he is most intent about bridge. 

“This game requires more courage 
than any other in the world " Roth said, 
peering sharply through his hexagonal 
sunglasses. "Tm probably the only one 
in the world who treats bridge exactly 
like a sport. It takes courage, it takes 
heart, guts, timing- like any sport. The 
best players have to have a st'iisiitiou of 
what to do. Fortunately. I always had a 
natural flair for cards. I'm not bragging. 
I'm just telling you exact facts." 

“You have to be very serious, very 
tough to play championship bridge." 
said Murray, a broad-featured Toronto 
lawyer. “A killer instinct is necessary. 
The best players always have it. That 
doesn't mean they aren't nice r<^ople." 

“I have to play very intensely." says 
Kehela. son of an Iraqi scrap dealer, 
who came to Toronto via India. C'ali- 
fornia. Jamaica. F'ngland and a million 
card tables. “I have to pursue bridge 
with dedication." 

Assuming that the Italians and Ameri- 
cans could beat out the other three 
teams, France. Venc/uela and Thailand, 
as they ulliniately did, it seemed obvious 
that the championship would develop 
into something of a showdown between 
two different philostiphies of the game. 
The question would be whether or not 
there was enough tiger in the American 
team this year to overwhelm the ter- 
ribly efficient Italians. 

For a while the tiger had trouble even 
growling. After only four of the 15 
qualification rounds, the North .Ameri- 


cans had lost badly to both Italy and 
France and had to face those two teams 
again in the sixth and seventh rounds. 
At this point they rallied as Kay and 
Kaplan, and Kehela and Murray , played 
well against the French, winning 17- .T. 
(W inning and losing teams divided a to- 
tal of 20 V ictory points. ) Against the Ital- 
ians. amiable Bill Root, who did well 
through most of the tournament, and 
Roth, who had been in trouble earlier, 
were very steady in u 16-4 win. 

The Americans continued t<i improve, 
finally passing the French and getting 
close to the Italians, who play only about 
as well as is necessary. At one point 
Forquet took 26 minutes with a hand 
and went down on it by botching the 
play of two small cards. “This hand has 
a message and a moral " the announcer 
told the crowd of 400. which was watch- 
ing on Bridge-O-Rama. “If one of the 
world's greatest players — who is now 
sitting there absolutely miserable— can 
do this, there is hope for us all." 

By Friday night the final round-robin 
standings were Italy 170, North Amer- 
ica 161. France 1.^2, Thailand 7.1. Vene- 
7ucla 64. Now the W-orld Champion- 
ship was down to two teams. 128 hands, 
head-to-head, losers weepers. 

The first 16 hands of the finals set a 
breathtaking pace. Nothing was sim- 
ple. Only one hand of the grovip did 
not involve a point swing. After con- 
sistently trailing, the Americans reached 
a tic at the 11th hand. On the I4th 
Kaplan went to six clubs when four 


would have been a difficult contract. 
But the Americans recouped on the next 
hoard, when they stole a contract of 
three diamonds from Camillo Pabis 
Ticci and Mimmo d'Alelio, while in 
the other room the Italians were lured 
into taking an unnecessary sacrifice. 

.After the afternoon coffee break. Bel- 
ladonna found the only chance to beat 
Roth on the 18th board, but (he .Amer- 
icans then ran off 26 points in eight 
hands, taking an 80-75 lead. "Terrible 
bridge!" said a former American team 
member. "As I say in my book. . . 

In the evening session North America 
Mretched its lead to 22 IMPs. but the 
Blue Team immediately cut it back to a 
steady five. The pressure and fatigue in- 
creased. and so did the mistakes. Then 
came the 45th hand ipai'e }7). the one 
that turned the tide, as Italy defeated an 
American no-trump contract by four 
tricks for a big swing that gave the Blue 
Team the lead. 1 1 1 109. The Americans 
were never ahead again. When play 
stopped at 2:02 a.m. the teams were 
nearly dead even, 162 159. but World 
Championship veterans who had seen 
the Italians in this situation before said 
the Americans weren't dead even, they 
were dead. 

Indeed they were. On Sunday the Ital- 
ians. those infuriating Italians, did just 
what they always do in the clutch. They 
played flawless bridge. In the first 16 
hands they did not make anything that 
resembled a mistake. By midafternoon 
the score was 198- 171. By dinnertime it 
was 229-184. and the desperate Amer- 
icans shifted to a strategy of looking for 
big gains— or losses. They got losses: the 
Italian victory margin mounted inexw 
rably to a final score of 338- 227. and the 
Blue Team had its ninth straight title. 

As the long night was ending, most of 
the Americans were snarling. Kaplan, 
asked if the outcome was familiar, said. 
“Not for /«('." And nice guy Norman 
Kay quietly observed, “Bridge players 
are bad losers." 

“The trouble vviih American bridge." 
an official commentator announced right 
into the microphone as Italy went l(X) 
points ahead, "is that the ego reigns 
supreme." 

But the Italians had a problem, too. 
Forquet. asked early in the week how 
the Blue Team reacts to a defeat, stum- 
bled for an answer, then finally con- 
fessed he could not remember. FIc may 
never find out. *hd 



FOROUET (LEFT) AND BELLADONNA, CONTENTED TEAM MATES, RELAX BEFORE PLAY 
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Three good reasons 
why Norelco dares to match 
shaves with a blade. 


You’re looking at them. 

The three Microgroove heads 
on the new Norelco Tripleheader 
Speedshaver® 35T. 

Norelco shaved those heads 
down 35^ < thinner to get closer 
to your beard. Actually thinner 
than the paper of this page. So 
close. Norelco dares to match 


shaves with a blade. 

And they’re ‘floating heads,’ 
so the Norelco rotary blades 
underneath can stroke 
away your whiskers with- 
out a nick, without a pinch: 
without irritation. 

Best of all, with this 
Norelco you’re finished shav- 



ing nearly 40C<> faster! Pop-up 
trimmer, and more shaving fea- 
tures than any other shaver in its 
class. PS. For close shaves any- 
where, see the Norelco Recharge- 
able 40C~two weeks of shaving on a 
single charge. And the Cordless' Flip- 
Top’ 20B: works on 4 penlighl bat- 
teries, with battery elector. 


the close, fast, comfortable electric shave 

Radios, Audio Video Tape Recorders, Dklating Machines, 
(lOn Picture, Cryocenic and Telephone Equipment. 


THE 1967 U.S. OPEN 


The young man at right, Frank Beard, is 
under the wary gaze of some older competitors 
as he comes into golf's most esteemed event 
with an opportunity to upset the favorites. On 
succeeding pages an artist depicts the epic 
moments of the Palmer-Gasper struggle a year 
ago and Jack Nicklaus assesses the historic 
site of this year's Op)en, Baltusrol Golf Club 


RISING 
STAR WITH 
AN 

OLD PRO'S 
SWING 

BY DAN JENKINS 
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icc in ihtf Iasi seven weeks a nearsighled >ouiig man named 
Frank Beard, wearing glasses and the old-fashioned white 
visor of a public-course golfer, has popped up on television 
sets across ihe land and in living color whipped America's 
darling. Arn«>ld Palmer. Had it only happened the first time, 
when Beard rapped in an eight-foot birdie to spoil Arnold's 
record 64 and win the Tournament of Champions at Las 
Vegas, he could have been written off as one of those inevi- 
table catastrophes that occur in sport. But it happened again, 
three weeks later. Here came Palmer and Beard, all even, plav- 
ing head lo head this lime, in the final round of the Houston 
International on the rugged ( hampions course. Palmer, as 
his army saluted, made his par 4 on the last green and then 
stood aside to watch Beard bend over a 20-fooi birdie that he 
would no doubt thrcc-putl like all good frank Boards should. 
Instead. Beard sank it for a 67 and another one-stroke vic- 
tor). W'hat is even worse for the game's elite, he appears 
capable of doing it some more, perhaps even at some speetae- 
ular time and place like nc.vt week's U.S. Open at Buliusrol. 

The funny thing is. no one reallv knows who this F-rank 
Beard is. He doesn't drink champagne like the late Tony 
Lema. he dt'csn'l eat pcannl-buiter sandwiches like .M Gci- 
berger. he doesn't dress in Doug Sanders floral arrangements, 
he doesn't dance on the greens like ( hi Chi Kodngcii/ and he 
doesn't give up cigarettes frcquenllv like you know who. He 
simply looks like a man who comes to ihe course, puts down 
his valise, lakes off his coat and vest, ices off and rams in 
money putts on the IXth green. The only reason he can think 
of why he might be unique is that he admits he is a good putter 
— something no self-respecting touring pro has ever confessed 
before. Bui if Board keeps on winning money with his elegant, 
enviable swing, he is going to endanger his anonvniilv. He 
even could become the plaver that evervonc in >our regular 
Saturday gangsomc will warn to hang his overlapping grip on. 

The devoted golfer could do a lot worse than trv to copy 
FTank Heard's swing. Consider the louring pros. F:scept for 
those happv (Kcasions when Ekn FHogan and Sam Snead reap- 
pear. the lour has about as many stylish hitters of the ball as 
you might find in an ordinarv Hong Kong riot. Among the 
more notable methods on public display are the Palmer slash, 
the Gary Plaver leap, the Bill t asper punch, the Sunders rake, 
the Gay Itrewer loop and the Julius Boros flick. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the results thev achieve, of course, but if a man 
is wondering where his V's ought (o point, ho w ill he far belter 
off searching out f-rank Beard. 

At six feet and 180 pounds. Beard is too big to gel stepped 
on in the rough, hut the way to tind him is to search for the 
sw ing instead of the man. Look for the man and vou arc apt 
to wind up with another nice-looking, pleasant voung fellow 
— someone like <‘harles Coody or Dave Stockton or the home 
pro who has K‘en allowed in the loiirnament out of kindne.ss. 

conlinufd 

A man with a classic swing of his own, Ben Hogan, gets a good 
look at Beard as they play together during the recent Colonial. 
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We built the Hermes 3000 
to be the first smalloffice 
typewriter. 

Can you think of anything 
we've forgotten? 



Nobody likes to 
change ribbons, so 
we put m 3 3*pOsition 
ribbon economizer 
with a stencil 
cutting selector. 


HERMES 

A division 
Incorporated, makers of 
Bolex movie cameras. 


for 

a plug on the Hermes 
3000. It's a manual, 
built for offices where 
an electric would be a 
waste of time, money 
and electricity. 


For speed’s sake 
we grouped all your 
service keys m this 
row and included a 
margin release that 
unjams jammed keys. 


By adjusting the 
touch regulator to one 
of lour positions, anyone 
in your office can feel 
at home on the 3000 


You'll find every 
key you see on a 
large oHice machine 
on the keyboard 
of the Hermes 


This push-button 
release lets you move 
the carriage from 


For the name of the 
Hermes dealer in your 
area and for literature 
on our lull line of 
typewriters and figuring 
machines, write 
Paillard Incorporated. 
1900 Lower Hoad. 
Linden. N. J. 07036. 


We invented these 
Flying Margins* for 
the Hermes 3000 and 
placed them In front 
where they warn you 
before you break a 
word wrong and lose 
points with a client. 


This IS the Hermes 
3000. 10" carriage 
model. For a bit more 
money, you can order 
a Hermes 3000. 13" 
carriage model for 
odd-size paper work. 


We designed the 
Hermes 3000 with a 
lot of nice surprises. 
Like this paper table 
lor making corrections 
with the paper still 
In the machine. 


But once you see the swing, you won't 
forget Frank Beard. 

Beard’s swing is one of natural per- 
fection. It is the same one he has had 
since he u-sed to chip for dimes around 
the public courses of Dallas when he 
was a kid. A left-hander who was taught 
by his father to play golf right-handed — 
always a plus because it makes for a 
stronger grip— he fakes a slightly open 
stance, and it is relatively narrow. Then 
he brings the club up and through in a 
big, fluid, graceful arc; not slow and 
not fast, and always the same. 

He does not have the obvious flat- 
ness and hand action of Hogan, who 
was also a bom left-hander, or the 
speed and strength of Snead. But he has 
something special that brings to mind 
old film clips of Bobby Jones or Gene 
Sarazen. 

Doug Ford, who is one of the more 
astute ob.scrvcrs on the tour, says, “For 
day-in and day-out consistency. Beard 
is the best player out here. He is ex- 
ceptionally accurate with the driver and 
a superb putter. We've all been saying 
for two or three years that Frank has 
the best swing of anybody.” 

To this, PGA Champion Al Geibcrger 
adds, “It’s just a perfect swing, that's all. 
Everybody keeps a,sking me who the 
next great player will be, and I keep 
saying Frank Beard.” 

Beard would like to believe it, and 
you would think the $65,000 he won in 
the first five months of this season would 
be enough to keep his confidence up. 
But he doubts that he will ever be one 
of the tour supernwn. 

"My wife, Pat [Tony Lema intro- 
duced them at the 1965 Colonial Na- 
tional Invitation in Fort Worth], and 
other folks get mad at me for saying it, 
hut I know the facts of life,” he says. “I 
Anow that if I play my best and some- 
body like Palmer or Nicklaus plays his 
best, he’s j^oi to win. 

“I don't do things like start out on 
the last nine holes at Houston three 
strokes behind Arnold thinking I'm go- 
ing to win the tournament. That’s the 
kind of thing he docs. Put him three 
strokes behind anybody, and he believes 
he’s the favorite.” 

Beard does feel that his game is un- 
usually consistent. “For example,” he 
says, "if you grade everybody 100% and 
down on each category of play— driver, 
fairway woods, long irons, short irons, 
bunker shots, putting — I think I would 
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INDIANAPOLIS. May Slst^A. J. Foyt wins Indianapolis '*600'* with STP on his side. 


What gives the world's 
great race oar drivers that 
extra edge; the edge that 
h elps w in the big ones? 

S TP Oil Treatment. 

STP in the oil kept 
A. J. Fosrt's Coyote Ford 
running smoother, 
sharper, cooler, longer, 
at the record-breaking 
average speed of 151 .{^7 
mph all the way to the 
checkered flag. 

STP worked in A. J. 


F oyt 's car. Pamelli Jones’ 
SIP turbc^et oar, and 
the other 6 top finishers 
at Indy. It'll work in 
your car — old or new. 

Get your oar running 
racer-sharp, as do mill ions 
of motorists. Add STP 
Oil Treatment at your 
favorite gasoline service 
station. 

Pour it in and let 'er purr. 

A Scientifically Tested Product 
ADMtloaM SM(»«k«rC»r»SfiUM 
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average about 85% on everything. Palm- 
er's highest averages would come on 
driving, and his lowest on short irons 
and bunker shots, where he admits he 
is weak. My best chance of beating some- 
one like Arnold is with consistency, play- 
ing everything 85%. while he may play 
the woods, the long irons and the putt- 
er 100' ^ but falls way below that in 
other areas.” 

The secret to survival on the tour, 
Beard feels, is learning your own pace. 
“They don't gel the crowds very ex- 
cited, but players like Boros and Gei- 
berger arc really respected by all of us 
because they know themselves so well.” 
he says. "At the most. I would think 
that I might be able to win my way into 
that sort of group someday. They arc 
steady, and they play their own game 
regardless of what's going on. That is 
the key, trying to eliminate mistakes. 
And by mistakes I ntean gambling when 
you shouldn't and not gambling when 
you should.” 

Beard is fascinated with odds, and he 


knows which players he would want to 
let hit the shots for him in the clutch, 
because he has decided that they are the 
ones who most consistently hit them the 
best. 

•‘First of all. I'm gonna let Hogan hit 
everything, because he's thegreatest shot- 
maker who ever lived. Second. I think I'd 
let Tommy Bolt hit everything, because 
he was the second best. He just didn't 
give himself a chance, the way he's lived, 
to prove it in the record books. But to be 
more detailed, if I need a driver. Palmer 
can hit it for me. For the fairway woods 
ril lake Dutch Harrison among the older 
pros and Gene Littler today. For long 
irons you must go with Jack Nicklaus. 
because he can hit them high, which is 
really important. Nobody can hit the 
short irons better than Billy Maxwell. 
Doug Ford is my wedge man. Out of 
bunkers. I'll go for a guy who doesn't play 
much, Dick Hart. And. frankly. I would 
prefer to putt for myself." 

Beard is also fascinated with odds be- 
cause. to put it plainly, he likes to make 


a few wagers on his talents as both a 
golfer and a bridge player. 

“It sounds bad to say you like to gam- 
ble. and mothers will probably be out- 
raged, but 1 would teach any son of 
mine to gamble. He could learn some- 
thing from gambling that he couldn't 
learn any other way.” 

Frank reflected a moment. "Tliegreat- 
est lesson I ever learned was when I was 
12 years old. We were living in Dallas 
near the Stevens Park municipal course, 
and I had one golf club that my dad had 
given me. 1 used to go over to the course 
every day and chip toward some of the 
greens with a few' of the kids. One day 
I had 15(1 in my pocket and this little 
Negro boy wanted me to chip him for 
it -chip up and putt out. I'd never gam- 
bled before, but we got it on. Natural- 
ly. he beat me and took my money. 
Boy. I went home and cried all night. 
But the next day 1 was out there prac- 
ticing that shot over and over again. I 
started being a pro right then.” 

Beard makes it clear that he docs not 
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Comfort afoot 


in flattering new FOOT-JOY Golf Shoes for women 

Now. . . the finest fitting women's golf shoes made! Fashioned on 
Foot-Joy's exclusive new Doral last, they are designed especially 
to provide luxurious comfort and make the foot look smaller. 

So lightweight and flexible, too, you'll scarcely know you're 
wearing them. Of soft, spet lally selected calfskin, Style 90662— 
while. Style 90654— blue and while. Style 90670— olive brown 
and white. $37.95 at your golf professional's. 

Brockton Footwear, Inc., Brockton, Mass. 02402. 
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the Kangaroo leather is obvious at a glance. There is a practical 
side to this luxury too. Kangaroo is lightweight and unbelievably 
long wearing. Each piece is perfectly matched one to the other by 
MacGregor’s skilled craftsmen. The golf bag. carryall and head 
covers are all functional pieces that serve you in great style. Com- 
plement your matched set of clubs with a new set of MacGregor 
matched golf luggage in Kangaroo. Sold exclusively in pro shops. 





This year 
give Dad agift 
that may save Ins life 


You probably uever thought about glviug 
your father a set of tires for Father’s Day. 

So maybe it’s a good thing we thought of 
it for you. 

Otherwise, you might have ended up get- 
ting him a rather ordinary extravagance. 

Not that the Uniroyal Master isn’t expen- 
sive. 

It costs $75 plus your old tire for our 8.25-14 
size; $300 for a set of four. 

And our other sizes are priced accordingly. 

Which means that it will probably turn 
out to be the most expensive gift you’ve ever 
given him. 

But instead of just thinking about the 
money, think about your father driving down 
a wet, slippery road. 

Think about him picking up a nail some- 
where in the middle of nowhere. 

Think about him slamming into a pothole 
he didn’t see until it was too late. 

And then when you think about the price 
of our tire, think about it this way. 

If it only saves his life once, 
it’s a bargain. 


SlX’us’KS THE UNIROYAL MASTER 
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S75Tire 

Sizes other than 8.25-14 priced accordingly 
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advocate bringing up your son to be 
Nick the Greek or an addictive gam- 
bler who will blow the house, wife, car, 
kids and job on a gin hand. (He has 
reasons to be prudent about gambling. 
His older half brother, Ralph, a bas- 
ketball All-America who is now a suc- 
cessful salesman in Louisville, was one 
of three University of Kentucky players 
involved in the basketball scandal of the 
early ’50s.) But Frank firmly believes 
that wagering something when you arc 
young and can’t afford to lose will teach 
you a lesson. 

'.it will teach you what it's like to 
hurt,” he says, “and want to fight back. 
Playing for sorrtelhing makes you try 
harder, 1 don't care what anybody says. 
This tour has seen a lot of country-club 
golfers who had store-bought games 
and couldn’t make it. They held the 
clubs right, had a manufactured swing 
that their pros taught them and were 
grand sportsmen. Rut there was one 
thing missing. They had not learned 
what it was like to fiavi^ to get it up and 


down in two from out of the garbage — 
or go home busted. I learned it playing 
for nickels and dimes on the muny 
courses in Dallas and Louisville, and I 
say it’s helped me a lot more than any 
pretty swing I’m supposed to have.” 

Underground on the tour the word is 
that Beard and one of his good friends. 
Joe Campbell, will play anybody for 
anything during the practice rounds 
that always precede a tournament. 

When asked about this. Frank smiles 
and says, “I like a good game.” But he 
adds, “The fellows out here don’t play 
for all that much money anymore, not 
like you used to hear about. I don’t 
think it’s any secret that most of us like 
to play for a little something in practice 
— a $5 Nas.sau usually — because it keeps 
you sharp. It keeps you trying, keeps 
up your nerve and teaches you once 
again not to be afraid to make a putt.” 

Even off the course, Beard likes a com- 
petitive wager, usually at the bridge ta- 
ble. The tour has a sort of unofficial 
bridge club, of which Frank is one of 


the foremost members. It includes 
Campbell. Bert Yancey. Homero Blan- 
cas, Dick Crawford, Jay Dolan, Dave 
Hill and a couple of foreigners. Harold 
Henning and Bob Verwey. who are af- 
fectionately known to the rest as “the 
Egyptians” and usually pair up. 

Before anyone gets the absurd idea 
that Beard is a hopeless, sinning influ- 
ence on the youth of America, it should 
be pointed out that the direct opposite 
would be closer to the truth. He comes 
from a religious family and is himself 
a devout Catholic. He has two sisters 
who graduated from the University of 
Dallas with honors and arc members of 
an order of nuns, the Sisters of Saint 
Mary of Namur. Beard is immensely 
proud of the fact that Sister Mary Ju- 
dith, the older of the two, has won 
fellowships — a Fulbright and a Wood- 
row Wilson — for her work in nuclear 
physics. 

Beard’s interest in golf has its family 
background, for his father, Ralph Beard 
Sr., was a professional at Cedar Crest 
eonUnue4 
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I^NGS MEN* 

Fine griKimini; aids from $1.25 


'Take (he 8:-i3 instead, General Motors can wait. ’ 


Walch your step, wlicii you use any of these three 
inasculine scents from the Kings Men line-up; 
KIiNdS MRN — when it lakes more than gcxxl looks. 
THISTLK & PLAID-when you’re on the prowl. 
IMPEHI.AL (iOLD — when caution’s to the wind. 


Why does Lucien Clergue 
depend on Minolta? 



It’s his business. 


Internationally-famous, Lucien Clergue is most noted for his 
photographs of exudes, marshes and bullfights. And the Minolta 
SR-T 101 is Lucien’s Choice. 

Its exclusive "CLC through-the-lens metering system pro- 
vides greater exposure accuracy tharx ever before possible in 
a 3Smm single lens reflex. 

Priced from under $270 (plus case) with MC Rokkor 55mm 
f/1.7 lens. For details, including free technical bulletins, see 
your dealer or write: Minolta Corporation, 200 Park Avenue 
South. New York, New York 10003 
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in Dallas before he moved to Louisville, 
where he now operates a hardware store. 
Frank decided to devote full time to golf 
his senior year in high school, a move 
that helped him got a .scholarship to the 
University of Florida. Late in 1962, at 
the age of 2.1, he turned pro. and in 1961 
he wa-s the leading money winner among 
the riHikics, earning $17,938. 

There was a brief period the next year 
when it looked as if the golf lour might 
lose Beard's smooth swing. That summer 
he suffered an attack of encephalitis, 
which seemed so serious at the time that 
he was even given the last rites. Beard, 
perhaps as sick of reading overwrought 
newspaper accounts of his battle back 
from the brink of death and similar 
tear-stained drivel as he was from the 
encephalitis, has since played down the 
illness. It is a fact, miraculous or not. 
that he was back in action live weeks 
later and linished up the .season w inning 
more than $20,000. 

In 1965 he climbed up to $40,377 and 
won his second tournament, the Texas 
Open; last year he won the Greater 
New Orleans Open and banked $66,041, 
which made him the ninth leading mon- 
ey winner on the tour. Thus each year 
has been better than the last, and 1967 
is obviously going to be by far his best. 
Coming into next week's U.S. Open, 
Beard is the hottest golfer on the tour, 
one who has proved he can play Open- 
type courses — he was third at Bcllcrive in 
1965 and 12th at Olympic last ycar- 
and if he profes.ses to be in awe of Nick- 
laus and Palmer, those two arc, in turn, 
eminently aware of the presence of 
Frank Beard. 

The amazing thing is that in spite of 
winning more tournaments than many 
name players, as far as the public is con- 
cerned Beard continues to be an un- 
known personality. 

'Td like to be more colorful.” he says, 
••but. first of all. I've got to be myself. 
I just don't like peanut butter or cham- 
pagne. I can’t hit the booming drive 
[‘‘He’s not what you would call short." 
says Palmer tersely] and I'm certainly 
not Chi Chi. 1 suppose, if 1 could win 
enough, the people would find out who 
1 am. However, I’m too much of a realist 
to think that will ever happen." 

But no one else is. In the end, Frank 
Beard might turn out to have the best 
attention-getting gimmick of them all, 
the kind that deserves special attention 
at U.S. Open time -his classic swing. 



Will your girl swim 
the distance like 
Florence Chadwick? 


Braving frigid temperatures, towering 
swells and swiftly running tides, Florence 
C’hadwick conquered some of the world's 
most treacherous waters, The first woman 
to swim tile English Channel in both 
directions, she went on to stroke her way 
through the tricky currents between 
Catalina Island and southern California, 
the Strait of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus. With her famous crawl 

— 8 kicks to the stroke, 30 strokes to the 
minute — she's gone well over the distance 
around the earth, and is considered the 
best long-distance woman swimmer in 
history. 

Not every youngster can be a Florence 
C'hadwick. In fact, very few even partici- 
pate in organized sporting events, much 
less become stars. But every young person 

— if only a spectator — can be as physi- 
cally fit as the .star athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated that 
physical fitness, particularly the fitness of 
our young people, has never been more 
important than it is today. 

Equitable, which has suppt)rlcd the 
national fitness program from its inception, 
urges you to keep yourself in good con- 
dition. Everyone benefits when you 
do. Your country'. Your family. 

And most of all. you. ^ 


( ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

i,\ Home Office: 1285 Ave- Of the Americas. N.Y., N.Y. 10019. ® Equitable 1967 


nsme and address and the words. FLOftENCE CHADWICK, to Equitable, G.P.O, Box IS28. N,Y. 10001. 


For an attractive 7V4 by 11 inch reproduction of this drawinc send your 
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WHERE THE 
SHOCKER 
IS ROUTINE 


For pure drama year in and year oul no 
golf lournamcnl can rival the U.S. Open. 
One reason is that the slakes are high — 
the Open title is the most desired in the 
game. Another is that Open courses are 
the finest, and are specially toughened to 
afford an ultimate lest of skill and nerve. 
These conditions set the stage for rare 
excitement, and the golfers usually pro- 
vide it: four playoffs in the last five years, 
the lone exception being Ken Venturi's 
stunning victory in the heat at Congres- 
sional. But if every Open has a way of 
being memorable, few will be recalled 
longer than the one at The Olympic Club 
last year, where Arnold Palmer lost a sev- 
en-stroke lead to Bill Casper (.vee corer). 
Here are the vital moments of Casper’s 
success and Palmer's defeat, and each 
man's recollection of what happened. 
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Not critical 
at the time 

Casper was near the end 
of a trying siecond round 
on l Yiday, one in which 
ho had been forced to 
scramble manfully to 
come into the I7ih hole 
two under par. There 
he bunkered his second. 
“The ball was on the up- 
slope, so I tried almost 
to pick it clean," he says. 
“It hit eight feet short of 
the pin and rolled right 
in. h didn’t seem espe- 
cially signilicant at the 
time." Hut two days lat- 
er the stroke mattered. 
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The 16th: After a duck hook, a misjudged lie 


Pitlmcr was leading by three strokes lute 
on Sunday afternoon when he h<H>ked his 
drive sharply on the 16th. a par 3. His bull 
ended up deep in the rough, where he is in- 
specting his lie (above), and is about to make 
a mistake. “I just wanted to get the ball into 
position for a good third shot," Palmer 
says, "but the rough was thicker than 1 ga%e 
it credit for. I took a three-iron, more club 
than I should have, and I could not get the 
ball up enough for it to reach the fairway. 
It was still in the rough -thicker than hell— 
and 1 t'lnally hud to play a nine-iron out to 


the fairway," Casper, watching and getting 
his first real glimmer of hope, was "just 
thinking about my own game, of staying in 
the fairway. I was surpri.sed when 1 saw Ar- 
nold take such a shallow club for his second 
shot, but nothing Arnold docs really sur- 
prises me. When he is playing well he feels 
he can do anything. I hit my second shot 
with a two-iron, and when he was in the 
bunker with his fourth, I suddenly thought 
I might tie him right there. Rut he made a 
great recovery and a good putt." When Cas- 
per got his birdie the lead was down to one. 





The 17th: It was in all the way, then it died 


Now comes another decisive moment — and. 
if what Palmer did on the previous hole was 
characteristic of his golf, this shot definitely 
is not. It is the putt on the 17th for a par 
that he needed to protect his lead. Neither 
he nor Casper had played this hole with dis- 
tinction. both failing to reach the green in 
two. with Palmer seven feet from the cup 
and Casper three. Palmer addressed his putt, 
stroked it and, recalling the moment, says. 
“I thought 1 made it when I hit it. I thou^i 
it was in the hole all the way. But it stopped, 
less than an inch short. There was no reason 


for it to be short. No excuse. I hit it exactly 
the way I wanted.” The miss of the putt 
shook the gallery. It was not so much that 
it had not gone in — it was not that easy a 
putt — but that it had been left short. None 
of the usual reasons for leaving a putt short 
applied here. It was not downhill, uphill if 
anything, and the green was not treacherous- 
ly fast. Nor is it Palmer's style to leave a key 
putt, or any putt, short. It was simply a 
lapse, the second in two holes. And again 
Casper took advantage of the opportunity, 
sinking his own putt to tie for the lead. 
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The 18th: His best shot of all didn't look it 



him. ”1 look a nine-iron.” he says, "and 1 
hit it as hard as I possibly could. It hatl to 
be a good shot.” It was, slopping on the 
back of the green from where Palmer was 
able to two-putt for his par and stay tied 
with Casper, for one day. Palmer's approach 
to the 18lh green was the last pivotal shot of 
one of the most exciting afternoons in the 
history of golf. That was a year ago. Now 
it is U.S. Open time — drama time— again as 
the scene of the action moves .^.OOOmilcscast. 


"A tremendous shot ... a fantastic shot." 
That is Casper's description of the approach 
that Palmer is shown hitting here: at left as 
he swings, and below as he watches its flight 
while frozen in one of the contorted poses 
that arc so typical ofhim. Palmer had pulled 
his tec shot just into the heavy rough on the 
left. "I thought Arnold had lost the tourna- 
ment right there," says Casper, who had 
driven perfectly. When Palmer saw how deep 
the grass was, the same thought occurred to 


The Open 
comes back to 
Baltusrol 


No clubhouse in the countrs has served as a 
backdrop for more U.S. Open finishes than 
the one below, the man>>gabled headquar- 
ters of Baltusrol Golf Club. Founded in 
1895 — and named for a murdered farmer 
who once owned the land on which it is 
built— Baltusrol has become the most re- 
nowned course in the New York area. Four 
times it has plaved host to the U.S. Open, 
and on each occasion the event produced a 
champion whose victor> either came as a 
complete surprise or was achieved m some 


stimulating fashion. In 1903 Willie Ander- 
son. a businesslike little Scotsman, won in a 
playoff and began a string of three straight 
Open championships, a record that still 
stands. In 19l5alittle-knownamateur,Jerry 
T ravers, became one of the five amateurs ever 
to win the Open. (None has since Johnny 
GtxHlman in 193.3.) By 1936 Baltusrol had 
torn up its old course and built two new ones 
— the Upper and the Lower — and the result 
that year on the Upper Course was even 
more shocking than having an amateur win. 
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As hordes of his pcrss>nal friends, inexpe- 
rienced in ihe eiiquelie of golf, trampled the 
J8lh green. Tony Manero, a tiny, musta- 
chioed pro from the Bronx, shot a last- 
round fi7 and >*00 >Mth a record-breaking 
282. In 1954 it uasdown to Baltasrol's Low- 
er Course, where Dick Mayer hit into the 
woods on Ihe last hole and took a double 
bogey 7 to lose to Ed Furgol, who also 
went into the woods when his turn came on 
18, but saved a par by playing his second 
shot into a fairway on the Upp^r Course. 


“The Lower Course is now substantially 
the same as it was in 1954.” says Joseph 
Dey. the USGA's Executive Director. 'The 
only difference is that the banks of many of 
the bunkers have been redesigned." What 
this means is good-si^ed greens (about 7,000 
square feet on the average), lots of bunkers 
(52 in the fairways, 74 guarding the greens), 
four long par-3 holes (average length; 202 
yards), and a unique pair of finishing holes 
(they are both par 5s). The I7ih is 623 
yards, with a huge nest of bunkers in the 


middle of (he fairway and is described by 
Dey as "one of the few authentic par 5s 
in the country." It will take most of the 
held a full third shot with a middle iron 
to reach the green in three. The final hole is 
shorter (542 yards), but includes those trees 
that Mayer and Furgol made famous. 

What kind of golf will be nceoed to win 
next week's Open'.’ On the following pages 
Jack Nicklaus gives his appraisal of histor- 
ic Ballusrol and tells how the pros of this 
era will approach the challenge it presents. 




Being understood is a person-to-person matter — a need that 
touches the lives of everyone. And because business is run 
by people, the necessity for understanding is ever-present 
and ever-growing. 


The need to be 
understood 

It’s vital in business, too. 


At Nekoosa, our business is to help people in business under- 
stand each other. Our product is paper — the vehicle of 
understanding. 

Whether it's for sophisticated business machines, for simple 
office equipment, for designing or for printing, Nekoosa 
makes the papers that help you communicate quickly, ac- 
curately and dramatically. 

Nekoosa helps you m be understood , And that's a lot. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company • Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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The link of understanding between man and machine 
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INSTEAD OF OPEN TERROR, 
A SUBTLE PLEASURE 


BY JACK NICKLAUS 

A favorite to win at Baltusrol tells why the course is a rarity 
—one that will truly test the pros but not leave them quaking 


•yhc U.S. open parades under more 
^ difTercnt colors than any other golf 
tournament in the world. It has been, is 
now and will often again be a pretty ter- 
rifying experience. Recall, for instance, 
Oakland Hills in 1951 and 1961. with its 
deep rough and its endless bunkers. Or 
Oakmont in 1962, with its immense, slick 
greens and furrowed traps. Or Brookline 
in 1963, a frightening combination of 
narrow fairways, tiny greens and gale 
winds. Or the heat at Congressional in 
1964. Or the length and huge, rolling 
greens at Bellerivc in 1965. But next 
week's U.S. Open is going to bcdilTercnt. 
It is being held on a course that is mar- 
velously fair and yet exceptionally chal- 
lenging. The Lower Course at BaUusroL 
in Springfield. N.J., is a pure test of golf. 
It is one of the finest courses we have 
played the Open on in years, and I think 
both the field and the spectators w ill en- 
joy it very much. 

No golfer wants to be frightened by a 
course. He does not want to take a look 
at a hole he is about to play and have 
his immediate reaction be fear, instead 
of splendor or beauty or challenge. In 
many Opens fear has been the domi- 
nant emotion. The rough has been very 
deep, the fairways narrow, and often, 
1 think, the luck of a good or bad bounce 
has had a major influence on a player's 
score. That will not be the case at Bal- 
tusrol, bccau.se the course, while not 


easy by any means, has a good balance 
between the opportunities for success 
and the chances of getting into trouble. 

The ball will have to he driven straight 
— that is true of any Open — but the fair- 
ways arc slightly w ider than usual, w hich 
means there will not be an excessive de- 
mand for straight tee shots. The greens 
are large enough to hit with reasonable 
regularity, but not so large that they w ill 
cause a high incidence of ihrec-putting 
just because of their sire. Three-putt 
greens will more likely follow an ap- 
proach shot that has been played pewr- 
ly onto the green. There arc some long 
holes and some greens are going to be 
missed, but missed greens will require 
only very good chipping and vand play 
to salvage a par. not a scries of miracles. 

The essential character of Baltusrol is 
unlike that of any golf course we play on 
the tour, and only occasionally docs it 
look like any other course in the north- 
eastern United States. In fact, if some- 
one put a blindfold on me and led me 
out to four or five holes on Baltusrol I 
would think I was at a Scottish links, or 
perhaps Royal Birkdalc. This is especial- 
ly true on many holes between the 7th 
and 16th, where there are stretches of 
flat, almost treeless land and the greens 
are surrounded by mounds and bunkers 
that have a rugged natural quality. 

Baltusrol's strong British quality 
docs introduce ti factor that will be very 

roniinued 
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important in the Open and may not be 
relished by some of the players next 
week. The beautiful British mounding 
and trapping has created a number of 
blind and partially blind shots off the 
tee and into the green. On 3, 10 and 14 
it is impossible to see from the tee where 
your drive will land. On 1, 5, 7, 10, II, 
12, 16, 17 and 18 only the lop part of 
the flag stick is visible from the fairway. 
As a result, you do not know for sure, 
just from looking at the green, whether 
the pin is in the front, middle or rear. 
When hitting to a green that is 30 to 35 
yards deep you could be off by as much 
as the difference between a five-iron and 
a seven-iron. The caddie assigned to me 
better have good legs, because he is go- 
ing to be out on the golf course every 
morning making a note of the pin F>osi- 
tions. Anyone who does not make this 
kind of preparation will have a hard 


time getting the ball close to the hole. 

Problems of this nature aside, most of 
us in the field arc going to have a large 
number of favorite holes at Baltusrol, 
and not just because they arc birdie 
holes. 1 have played the course only a 
few times, but already I have found sev- 
eral that I particularly like or that 1 
think will have a significant effect on the 
scoring, four of which arc shown below. 
Considering them will give you an idea 
of why Baltusrol is a fine course. 

The first is No. 3, a par-4 of 438 yards 
that slopes downhill between two groves 
of trees, across a creek about 80 yards 
short of the green and to a fairly large, 
rolling green. I like this hole because 
it sets up such an interesting approach. 
The left side of the green slopes sharply 
to the left. A shot from the right side 
of the fairway -undoubtedly with one 
of the mid-irons — will tend to bounce 


left and may run right off the green. 
Ideally, then, the approach should be hit 
from the left side of the fairway so that 
it will land into the slope of the green. 
But the left side is by far the more dan- 
gerous off the tec. The hole doglegs 
slightly from right to left and a drive 
that misses the fairway to the left will be, 
as we say, in jail. In other words, a drive 
that strays too far to the right may end 
up in the rough, but at least from there 
a clear shot to the green is possible. I 
imagine the bulk of the Open field will 
drive down the right side of the fairway 
with right-to-Icft draw. TTiis will result 
in maximum roll down the slope and, 
hopefully, bring the ball into position 
on the left side. 

A great deal has been written in praise 
of the 4th at Baltusrol, the par-3 over a 
pond that is ranked as one of the best 
18 holes in America (SI. Feb. 15, 1965). 


THE 3RD: A 438-'yARD PAR-4 



A hooked drive (solid line) aimed at the right will keep the ball 
from trouble on the left >et achieve maximum distance and set 
up a good angle of approach. The second shot should be hit 
with a fade that will stop quickly on a green that slopes left. 


THE 13TH; A 383-YARD PAR-4 


Here a hooked drive (broken line) is dangerous because the 
target becomes so small. To stay in the fairway and avoid the 
trap at left a hook has to be aimed almost directly at the trees. 
A fade (solid line) is a must to open up this very tricky hole. 
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I like this hole very much. One of its 
roost important features is the fact that 
the front of the green is faced with stone 
—like a seawall. Most water holes have 
greens that slope gently down to the wa- 
ter fronting them. This brings too strong 
an element of luck into play, a kind of 
it-depends-on-the-bounce situation. Not 
this hole. You know where the hazard 
ends and the green starts. You are ei- 
ther sunk in the water or nicely on the 
green. The green is wide and has two 
levels, a feature that sets up an interest- 
ing variety of tee shots, depending on 
where the flagsiick is positioned and 
which tec is used. The hole will play at 
either 194 yards or 162 yards, this being 
one of the few times in an Open that the 
USGA has said it may use markedly 
different tecs on different days. Any shot 
roust be hit high to clear the water by 
a safe margin, but if the pin is located 


in the upper-left comer the shot should 
be hit toward the center of the green 
and “worked” up the slope with right- 
to-left draw. If the pin is in the lower- 
right portion, a cut shot with left-to- 
right trajectory will have to be played 
into a very tight position. There are 
three traps behind the green, not to 
mention some heavy rough, and a shot 
that hies directly into one of these traps 
produces what could be the most un- 
nerving situation at Baltusrol, a down- 
hill explosion right at a pond. 

When the Open was held on this 
course in 1954 the hardest hole was the 
7th. A par-4, it was played in an average 
of 4.5 strokes. It is not only 470 yards 
long, it doglegs to the right, with an out- 
of-bounds fence on one side and trees 
on the other. In addition, the green, 
though wide, is not very deep and has a 
nasty tendency to kick the ball over the 


entire back edge. A long drive must be 
hit here, of course, but hooking the ball 
could be very dangerous. The trees on the 
right are very much in play from the tee. 
and too much hook will carry the ball 
clear across the fairway and into the 
rough on the left. The approach shot will 
be partially blind because of a large, 
mounded bunker about 50 yards short of 
the green and must be worked toward 
the pin from the front portion of the 
green. This shot should be faded in if the 
pin is on the right and hooked or drawn 
if the pin is placed to the left. There will 
be a lot of bogeys here again this year. 

Once through 7, the pressure on the 
player eases up somewhat, but the char- 
acter of the course continues. 1 like the 
8th (par 4. 365 yards), which has a light 
area for the drive and an interesting 
little pitch shot over a bunker, and the 
9ih (par 3, 206 yards), which conunutd 



THE 17TH: A 623-7 ARD PAR-S 



This is the longest hole in Open history, but simple if the ball 
is kept in play {solid line). A hook (broken line) and a bad lie 
in the rough or trap would demand a layup short of the bunkers 
and all but eliminate any chance of reaching the green in three. 


THE 18TH: A 542- YARD PAR-5 

The fairway is downhill from the tee, but nothing less than a 
very long drive will pyermit reaching the green in two. A safe 
second shot played short leaves a little pitch to a tabled green, 
no easy stroke if the Open is at stake and you need a birdie. 
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Carter’s helps Keep America Fit with ‘Pak-nit’ shrinkage control 
in men’s T-shirts. Imagine! Less than length shrinkage by Govt. 
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mark and enjoy perfect fit with Carter’s... even after machine drying. 
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is one of the most Briiish-iooking holes 
on the course, featuring a green with 
a ver> narrovv opening between two 
traps, a crcsccm-shapcd bunker circling 
around the rear and demanding a va- 
rictv of shots that alter radically as the 
pin position is changed. The I5lh (par 
4. 419 yards) is a beautiful, modern-style 
hole with an upswept green and possibly 
the tightest drising area on the course; 
(lie 16th (par 3. 214 yards) is ruggedly 
bunkered. and the 18th (par 5. 542 yards) 
is a line finishing hole. It will proside 
the player w ho needs a birdie to win the 
tournament an opportunity to get on 
in two shots if he is also willing to risk 
a bogey or worse by driving into the 
woods or creek along the left side or 
bury ing an approach in the bunker guard- 
ing the front of the elevated green. 

.And. naturally. 1 have a very favorite 
hole, one that may come as a sur- 
prise. It is the 13th. a par-4 of 383 yards. 
When you stand on the tee you see a 
bunker on the left side of the fairway . 
It is about 240 yards out, where the 
fairway (urns slightly to the right and 
up toward the green. A creek cuts di- 
agonally across the fairway angling to- 
ward the hole and forces the tee shot 
to carry from 170 to 225 yards. Well 
down the right side of the fairway there 
is a large and threatening clump of trees. 
Tile problem is obvious. > ou must keep 
the ball away from the trees on the 
right. > 011 must also keep it away from 
the bunker on the left. The player who 
likes to hook his toe shots is faced vvitli 
an almost impossible situation. The 
way to play the hole is to drive toward 
the left-hand hunker with a Icft-io- 
right fade that will carry the ball away 
from the trouble. This hole will yield a 
number of birdies to those who handle 
it properly. But it is extremely decep- 
tive. I think a lot of us are going to be 
standing on the 14th tee saying. '’Hovv 
did I ever gel a bogey there’.’" 

That, in fact, may be the sloiy of this 
Open. Ballusrol dvK*s not have real di- 
saster holes, but it can nibble at you with 
bogeys that you do not really understand 
hovv you got. >’ou don’t leave in a state 
of shock, but you leave defeated none- 
theless. The Isi hole is an example of 
a trouble spot. A 465-yard par-4, it has 
a creek on the right, an out-of-bounds 
on the left. Tlircc fairway traps play 
follow -ihc-lcader down the left side. 
Being one over par before you reach 
the second tec is a discouraging thought. 

coniiiiurd 
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SCOTCH 

sJWtvtvve^ a^^f..c.<‘ 
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For Father 


A fifth of Johnnie Walker Black 
costs near enough to ten dollars? 
Thai may seem a lot to pay for a 
bottle of scotch, and perhaps it is. 

Even for Dad. 

It is, actually, a bottle of forty- 
odd scotches. Not the least of them 
is the Cardhu Single Malt Whisky, 
which comes from a liny distillery 
we are privileged to own. 

It may well be the mellowest 
malt \^sk5 there is. 

We \ie been merging Cardhu 
with thoib for iy^ d othe^^cotch ' 
whiskieitmallsTor body, gndns for 
lighbiesfl the same way fojcthout a 
hundrixaind filtvyear 


n afford it. 


With some measure of success, 
apparently. Today we ship Johnnie 
Walker Black Label to almost a 
hundred and seventy countries. ^ 

It has always coixied apremium 
price. 

But (you might fay) Father's 
Day comes just onc^ ytfar. 

And lhat.of is the p<.>int. 

, Would yoti consign Dear Old Dad 
ik^ust a few days of great 
p^^ure? With the possibility that 
he’d have to wait a whole year for 
his next taste of this whisky? 

. - Don't worry. Give him the one 
■ ' fifUi, the'Tir^ia.'de. 

rest. 
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but it is going to happen to a lot of us. 
The 6th fpar 4. 470 yards) is not only 
long but the fairway is a hogback slop- 
ing sharply down on both sides and will 
be hard to hold with a drive. The 15th 
hole is tightly bunkered on both sides of 
the landing area off the tee. making it 
troublesome. The I7lh, a 623-yard par- 
5. has achieved notoriety as the longest 
hole ever used in an Open. The problem 
will be caused by a drive that winds up 
in the rough. It could require a layup 
shot short of the six cross bunkers in the 
middle of the fairway. During my first 
practice round 1 dropped four balls on 
the fairway just short of these bunkers, 
and it was not until my fourth try with a 
three-wood that 1 reached the green. But 
if the drive is on the fairway, the hole 
should play as two woods and a short 
iron. 

I think more players than usual will 
have a chance to win this Oj>en. One rea- 
son for this is the essential fairness of 
the Baltusrol course. The other is a sort 
of psychological change that has taken 
place on the pro tour. We have been 
playing under the pressure of high 
Stakes— SIOO.OOO, S200.000. S250.000 
events — with ever-increasing frequency. 
The result is that more and more pros 
arc learning how to compete under great 
pressure, even U.S. Op>en pressure. More 
players than ever can stay close to the 
top. and when they get a chance to win 
they are starling to snatch at it instead 
of throwing it away. 

Whoever the winner is. given rea- 
sonably normal playing conditions, he 
will probably shoot a score somewhere 
around the Lower Course's 72-holc par 
of 280, w'hich would be four strokes bet- 
ter than Ed Furgol's winning total in 
1954. In general, the course sets up for 
a player who can fade the hall olT the 
tee. We have many line right-to-left play- 
ers who arc by no means eliminated, but 
because of its tight fairways the Open is 
usually easier to play with a soft fade, 
and this year as usual the fader will have 
an edge. 

And I have one last thought. There 
is a chance that in spite of its length — 
7.015 yards- someone could shoot a 
very, very low score at Baltusrol. well 
below what anyone might expect. If this 
happens, it won't be because the course 
is easy; it will be because it is in tine con- 
dition and completely fair. A record 
score would be a fitting compliment to 
Baltusrol. It is a superb 18 holes, end 
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THE HUMILIATION OF A HERO 


Early last month, Bill Monbouquette, once an idolized 20-game winner, was abruptly cut by the Detroit 
Tigers. In his attempts to land another job, he learned how coid baseball can be by LEONARD SHECTER 




T he humiliation of William Charles 
Monbouqucitc began m Cleveland 
in the late afternoon of May 10. Me had 
been to see Casino Royak with his De- 
troit Tiger teammates. Dick Tracewski 
and Larry Sherry, and had returned to 
his hotel room to change his clothes be- 
fore strolling to the downtown lakcfront 
ball park. In his room the phone rang 
and Mayo Smith, the manager, said he 
wanted to see him. Monbouquette knew 
what the call was about. He was certain 
he had been traded. When he turned the 
knob into Smith's suite, he smiled to 
show he was not upset, and said brightly. 
"Where am I going?” 

The manager asked him to sit down. 
"Bill.” he said, his gravelly voice flat and 
grave, "we’re giving you your release.” 

It didn't register. "My what?" 

"Your unconditional release." Mayo 
Smith said. 

When he talked about it 10 days later 
the pam was still visible in Bill Monbou- 
quette's yellow-flecked hazel eyes. The 
square face, with the attractively mascu- 
line cleft chin, hunched into his thick 
shoulders. The balding sprn on the top of 
his head was not quite concealed by the 
hair he had combed over it. Monbou- 
quette looked rather like a middle-aged 
man who had just learned he had been 
deserted by his young wife. He was sit- 
ting on a low stool in front of a bleakly 
impersonal locker cubicle (any locker 
without a name on it looks like a nail on 
the wall) in the cool and cavernous Red 
Sox clubhouse in Fenway Park, a visitor 
to a place in which he used to live. The 
sweat of his work was still on him. and 
he ran his hand over his thickening mid- 
dle. pinching the flesh w ith his fingers as 
though he wanted to hurt it. "It shocked 
the hell out of me." he said. "It really 
did. I couldn’t believe it. ’You mean to 
tell me.' I said to Mayo, ’you really 
mean to tell me 1 can't help this club?’ " 
Thai's what Mayo meant to tell him. 
He did it as gently as he could, but it 
was a shock. 

It was only the first of a series of 
shocks to Bill Monbouquette. right- 
handed pitcher, a man who had won 20 
games only four seasons before, a man 
who. in 1962. came within a single base 
on balls of pitching a perfect game. And 
here he was at age .?0. a man without a 
baseball team. 

"1 tell you.” he said, his eyes till- 
ing. "it’s a tough thing to take. I know 
it has to happen. It has to happen to 


everybody. Thai’s this damn game. But 
1 just don’t feel this is the time for me." 

It was five days before Monbouquette 
could do any more than go home to 
West Medford. Mass, and be comforted 
by his wife. Waivers arc supposed to take 
only 72 hours, but there was a weekend 
in there and a baseball executive has to 
have time to play golf. Of course, during 
that lime any one of 19 teams could have 
claimed Monbouquette. "Nobody will," 
he told himself. "I make too much 
money." He was right. 

As soon as the waiver period elapsed 
Bill Monbouquette sent out 17teiegrams 
(none to C incinnati or the White Sox— 
"1 felt they had good pitching."): "Phys- 
ically sound. Ready to pitch. Sure 1 can 
help you." Me gave his telephone num- 
ber and began the long wait. 

In the meantime there was the part of 
baseball that is drudgery, the toil any 
man must endure to keep his body in 
competitive shape. He had not pitched 
more than two innings in a month. Me 
had not pitched much the last half of 
the previous sea.son. He had to work 
hard. "If somebody grabs me. I want to 
be ready." he said. "1 learned a long lime 
ago, be ready when they call on you. 
You don't get tm> many opptirtunities 
in this goddam game. When you do you 
got to be ready.” 

Fortunately, the Red Sox were home. 
So each day he left West Medford, a 
Boston suburb, and drove his Volkswa- 
gen to the decaying little ball park. As 
he walked under the stands from the 
gate to the clubhouse people would 
shout at him; "Anything. Bill?" No. 
Nothing. Not yet. He would dress in 
front of the nameless locker, put on the 
somewhat soiled and rumpled home 
uniform (locker men know instinctively 
what uniforms to worry about) and 
trudge out to the field to pitch 15 min- 
utes of batting practice and run in the 
outfield with the pitchers, running a lit- 
tle harder and a little longer than any 
of them, lingering at the last to gossip 
with the players from the visiting teams. 
"Anything yet?" they’d ask. No. Noth- 
ing. Not yet. 

Then he would shower and dress in 
the silent clubhouse, stuffing his sweaty 
belongings into his traveling bag. and 
sit behind home plate to watch the game. 
Every day he watched ihe game. Sun- 
days he watched two. A lot of players 
won’t go to a ball park on any day they 
arc not being paid. Monbouquette, hurt, 


a rage slowly building in him, watched 
them all. "I love this game.” he said, 
‘Tm like a little kid. Every day I can't 
wait to get to the park. Even just to 
watch a game." 

Still, the waiting, the watching of oth- 
er men playing ba-seball, was a new and 
terrible thing for him. Ever since he was 
a little boy. growing up on the wrong 
side of ihe tracks in Medford, he was 
pan of the game. In his last year in high 
school he started at least 20 of the 26 
games the team played and sometimes 
he pitched relief. Me took S4,000 to sign 
with the Red Sox. because that was the 
bonus rule at the time, and when you 
grow up in Medford you have a thing 
about the Red Sox. When he found out 
this included his first season's salary at 
the rate of S225 a month he didn’t care, 
because he was being paid for what he 
loved to do. and how many people can 
say that, especially 18-year-old people? 

It look Monbouquette (wo and a half 
years to make it to the Red Sox. He 
came up with a good, humming, rising 
fast ball, a slider, a fair curve, good con- 
trol and the most beautiful name in the 
game. It's French, it’s pronounced mon- 
boo-ket. and it means "my little flow- 
ers." It comes from his French-Ca- 
nadian grandparents who emigrated to 
the U.S. The Boston newspap>crs imme- 
diately look to calling him Monbo. 

Pitching in a lough ball park (un- 
nerved pitchers have compared Fenway 
to a telephone booth with grass), Mon- 
bouquette quickly became a darling of 
the hero-starved Boston fans. His 
earned run average was never sensation- 
al. but hardly anybody's is in Fenway. 
More important, he won the low-score 
games and built up a sen.salional record 
against the Yankees. Lifetime, he beat 
them 19 times, Yankcc-killers are big 
heroes in Boston. So are pitchers who 
win 20 games he did it in 1963, the first 
Red Sox pitcher in 10 years to do so, 
and he did it for a team that finished 
seventh. And there was the no-hittcr 
against the White .Sox in 1962. A walk 
to Al Smith was the only thing that 
stood between him and perfection. For 
seven and a half sea.sons the pec pie of 
Boston showered ihcir love on Monbo. 

Red Sox management was not quite 
so generous. The winter after he won the 
20, he recalls with some bitterness, the 
Red Sox ofTcred him a S3.(X)0 raise. He 
had to hold out in order to get more. 
"I never made real big money.” he says. 

cominued 
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“Never more than S35.000. I’m not set 
financially. Far from it. People think 
haschall players are all rich. It's not true. 
The taxes and expenses are fantastic." 

After the 20 wins Monbouqueite's 
record dropped to 13-14, then to 10-18. 
So. he was traded to the Tigers. It did 
not come as a surprise. There had been 
rumors for years that he would be traded 
to the Yankees. They did not upset him. 
“Cheez,’' he would think, "it would be 
nice to play on a championship team." 

In Detroit last year he finished with a 
7-8 record. The disappointment was 
mutual. Monbo complained the Tigers 
gave up on him too quickly. The Tigers 
felt that he pitched poorly right from the 
beginning, yielding too many home 
runs. 14 in 103 innings. They said his 
fast ballwasgone. "1 cwi'i throw as hard 
as 1 used to," Monbouquettesays. "Hell, 
everybody knows that. 1 could feel it 
happening for two, three years. It hap- 
pens slowly. You begin to notice 
you're not getting the pop-ups you used 
to. But the point is this; I know some- 
thing about pitching." 

"It's hard sometimes, when a fellow 
has had success, for him to make a 
change." says Mayo Smith. "He didn't 
think he could pitch out of the bullpen." 

"The bullpen knocked hell out of me,” 
Monbouquette said. ”1 never had a lot 
of confidence, and that bulli>en knocked 
it all out of me.” 

By the end of this spring Johnny Sain, 
the super pitching coach, had reached 
Monbouquette. He convinced him that 
as a pitcher got older he had to adjust. 
He had been throwing the rising fast 
ball, which is tine if there's a lot of 
smoke on it. If there isn't, the hitters jump 
at it. Sain cajoled. Slowly, he got Mon- 
bouquettc to change his grip somewhat 
and then his release. Suddenly the fast- 
ball was sinking instead of rising. It 
sounds like a small thing, but it's not. 
"All of a sudden I was getting 
erv." Monbouquette says. "1 must have 
been stupid. For three years I knew the 
fast ball was going, and I wouldn't 
change. 1 mean really stupid." 

Mayo Smith saw the change and ap- 
proved. "But by that time 1 had 13 
pitchers and I had to dispose of two of 
them," he said. A release is like a Dear 
John letter. It's the Good Housekeep- 
ing seal of approval for the unloved, a 
guarantee that nobody wants you. The 
search for extenuation is frantic. It's a 
bad time of year, Monbouquette told 


himself. A lot of teams hadn't been 
able to look at their kid pitchers. Who 
can understand the feelings that coursed 
through him? Why would a Robin Rob- 
erts attempt to start a new pitching 
career with Reading at the age of 40? 

Then, at last, a phone call — from the 
New York Mets. Would he be interested 
in joining the team in Atlanta and then 
pitching a few innings of an exhibition 
game in Jacksonville? Would he! The 
phone was still warm when he was on 
his way. 

As it turned out he had a great deal to 
lose and not much to gain. If he had 
pitched poorly that would have been the 
end. But he pitched well. Throwing for 
the farm club against the Mets for three 
innings, he gave up only two hits, struck 
out five and walked none. And it was 
still a dead end. Bing Devine, the gen- 
eral manager, asked him if he wanted to 
remain w ith the Jacksonville club. Mon- 
bouquette could not understand it. 

"I know 1 got to prove what I got,” 
he said. "But 1 think I pitched good. 
I was surprised how good my control 
was.” 

Devine was not impressed. "Our club 
isn't hitting against anybody," he said. 
"1 said, facetiously, that maybe we 
should have let him pitch against Jack- 
sonville." 

Was there any way Monbouquette 
could have made the Mets'.’ 

"Look, it's a lough thing to talk 
about," Devine said. "The guy hadn't 
pitched much. He needs work. Maybe if 
he got it he could do the job. But we're 
not prepared to give him that opportu- 
nity. Wc let Ralph Terry go under al- 
most the same conditions and on the 
same day. We all have to cut down. 
Maybe later on. after June 15 [the trade 
dcadlinej. if a club ha.sn'i been able to 
make a deal, they could fall back on a 
player like this. But if he has laid out 
nobody will think of him." 

Yes, bill HY/5 fliere any u«v Monhoii- 
quene could have made the Mets? 

Devine hesitated. He is a decent man 
who guards against hurting anybody's 
feelings. But he is a truthful man. too. 
"Something could have opened our 
eyes," Devine said. "If he had popped 
the fast ball and made your eyes pop 
out you'd have to do something." 

If he could pop the fast ball and 
make your eyes pop out he'd still be 
with Detroit. 

On Sunday, May 21, II days after 


Mayo Smith had slipped him the sad 
word. Monbouquette arrived at Fenway 
Park at 10:50. He hurried into his uni- 
form telling everybody who asked. "No. 
nothing, not yet." and went out and 
warmed up. The kid catcher missed two 
of his curve balls that were in the dirt. 
Monbouquette was testy, "Dammit, 
bend down." he said. "Catch the god- 
dam ball." The kid didn't say anything. 

All the while Sal Maglic. the Red Sox 
pitching coach, kept an eye on Monbou- 
qucitc and every once in a while came 
over and offered some advice. Afterward 
Maglic talked about pitching and Bill 
Monbouquette. "He's throwing pretty 
good," Maglie said. "But he hasn't got 
the stuff he had before. He’s got excep- 
tional control. That's one of his prob- 
lems. If he misses, he's dead. If the ball 
isn't doing something you can't throw 
it down the middle." 

When the doublehcader with the In- 
dians began. Monbouquette was sitting 
in a box seat behind home plate. He 
was modishly dressed in black-green 
slacks, sport shin and sweater of har- 
monizing greens, and loafers. He also 
wore a worried look and worked indus- 
triously at biting his nails and cuticles. 
He sat next to George Thomas, an out- 
fielder with a broken hand who was on 
the disabled list. Thomas had come to 
the Red Sox in the deal that sent 
Monbouquette to Detroit. He was chart- 
ing pitches. "What was that pitch?" 
he kept asking Monbouquette. "Slider." 
Monbouquette would say. "Fast ball." 
He didn't miss a pitch, but his chin 
was down on his chest, and when people 
stopped by to get his autograph he 
would sign without looking up. 

He told Thomas about how this busi- 
ness of baseball worked: that it was no 
use sitting by the telephone and wait- 
ing for somebody to call, because they 
wouldn't. No use having a lot of pride, 
either. "Let's face it." he said. "I'm not 
in the driver's seat." 

So. he had called Bill Rigncy, the man- 
ager of the Angels. Rigncy said he had 
10 pitchers now and two coming out of 
the service. He had called Joe Brown of 
the Pirates. Brown said he was going 
with what he had. He had called Paul 
Richards, who runs the Atlanta club. 
"He didn't call back," Monbouquette 
said, more in sorrow than anger. 

Gil Hodges in Washington said he'd 
call if anything turned up; Eddie Lopat 
of the Kansas City A's said Manager 



Alvin Dark had decided to go with only 
nine pitchers (“I don't understand how 
he can do that.” MonbouqucUe said); 
Lee MacPhail of the Yankees said he 
wanted to look at a few more young 
pitchers. “I got a few- more guys to call," 
Monbouqueltc told Thomas. "A lot of 
them think I signed with the Mets. It 
might be hurting me." 

Thomas shook his head sadly from 
side to side. "What about going down 
for a while?" he asked. 

‘Tve thought about it." Monbou- 
quette said. "But the money is so bad it 
would cost me to play. And suppose I 
go down to Toledo [where the Tigers 
offered to send him] and get racked?" 

"Then it's sec you later," Thomas 
said. 

After the first game Billy Rohr, the 
young pitcher who had started for the 
Red Sox- he's the lad who nearly 
pitched a no-hitler against the Yankees 
early this season — came out of the club- 
house dressed in civilian clothes (tight 
checked trousers, double-breasted mod 
blazer) and sat in a scat in front of Mon- 
bouquette. After a while he was recog- 
nized, and there was a steady stream of 
sweaty, ice-ercam-and-mustard-smeared 
little autograph seekers. Rohr tried to 
discourage lheni from becoming a mob. 
and when Sam McDowell lost his con- 
trol and blew the game to the Sox in the 
seventh he began to look for an escape 
route. "How the heck am I going to get 
back into that clubhouse without get- 
ting mobbed?" he wondered. 

Monbouqueltc sighed. "I wish I had 
that problem." he said. 

The next morning Monbouquctic sat 
in the living room of his upstairs flat in 
the two-family house he owns in West 
Medford, on the right side of (he tracks 
now, but quite near them, steeling him- 
self to make the telephone calls he had 
promised himself he would make. For 
moral support there was his wife Pal. a 
blonde, hazel-eyed, pretty girl who speaks 
with the accents of her native Edmonton. 
Alta. This means that she. like her hus- 
band who sounds more like Canada 
than Boston, says "oot" for "out" and 
"hoose" for "hou.se." Also very much 
present was 20-month-old Marc, who 
ran back and forth from his room with 
his prized pt^ssessioas - blanket, woolly 
dog. woolly bear. Pat looked cool and 
composed in fashionably light slacks and 
blouse, but Monbouqueltc seemed some- 
what disheveled; his sportshirt. which he 


wore outside his trousers, was rumpled, 
and dark stains of sweat were visible 
under his arms. 

"We're going to play baseball." Pal 
was saying, using the collective we of 
fight managers and baseball wives. "Ei- 
ther now or next month. I can't see how 
baseball can afford to let his talents go 
to waste, and not just because he's my 
husband." 

Monbouqueltc snorted. 

"I mean it." Pat said. "He has a few 
good years to give this game. It's so darn 
unfair.” 

"Right." Monbouqueltc said. "I'm 
still not ready to get out of this game. I 
can still outrun most of the kid pitchers 
they're looking at. Of course, you can't 
run the ball across the plate. But I know 
this. I can come in there, and I'm not 
going to be all over the lot. I'm gonna 
throw strikes with whatever I have.” 

Monbouqueltc glanced at his watch, 
steeled himself, and went into the kitchen 
to the household telephone, a yellow 
wall job. As he picked up the receiver, 
he said, as though trying to convince 
himself, "There's a lot of clubs that 
need pitching.” 

Standing — there was no place to sit — 
against the wall, Monbouquettc put in a 
call to Buzzie Bavasi of the Dodgers at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New York. "B- 
a-v-a-s-i," he spelled. "Buz/ie Bavasi, 
My name is Monbouquettc. Yes, Mon- 
bouquettc. M-o-n-b-o-u-q-u-e-t-t-e." 
He put his hand over the mouthpiece. 
"Every time I tell an operator my name 
she says, 'What?' I tell her again and 
she laughs. She thinks I'm kidding. I 
think I'll change it to Smith." 

Bavasi wasn't registered at the hotel, 
which meant that he was home in Cali- 
fornia. It was too early to call (here, so 
he decided to do it later. 

"Who next?" Monbouquettc mut- 
tered, pacing the tiny kitchen. "Called 
John Quinn [Philadelphia CM] the oth- 
er day. and he didn't call hack. I'll try 
him anyway. Holland [John Holland of 
the Cubs] said if nothing happens to 
call him. That sounds like Tacoma. But 
what can you do? They're not going to 
call you." 

"Why not?" Pat said, as she tried to 
amuse Marc into keeping quiet. 

"Because you're not in the driver's 
scat," Monbouquettc said. 

He called Cal Griffith in Minnesota, 
the sweat stains under his arms spread- 
ing. He stumbled over Griffith's name. 
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HUMILIA TION cominufil 

"Hello. Mr. Griffin.” he said. "Fine. 
Yourself? ... I suppose you know why 
I'm calling.” (Long silence.) 

"Yes. . . . O.K. Thanks very much. 

. . . Right. . . . Bye.*’ 

"That's what you get." Vtonbou- 
quette said. "He doesn't ha%c any room 
on his club. It's hard even to get a con- 
versation started." 

He tried ( hub Feenc> of (he Ciiants 
in Philadelphia, but he was not with the 
club, either. So he put in a call to Paul 
Richards in Atlanta. No use being proud 
about not being called back. Richards, 
he was told, was at the Brookside Coun- 
try Club in WaNahachie. Texas. Holding 
the phone. Monbouquctlc made golfing 
motions and told the operator to get him 
Waxahachie. 

He caught Richards in his room. 

"Hello. Paul. Bill Monbouquctlc. 

. . . No. I never did sign with the Mets. 

1 pitched against thcni for the Jackson- 
ville club. . . . No, . . . No. . . . The\ just 
said they had a couple of guys they 
wanted to look at. . . . Well. I was mak- 
ing oscr S.'O.OOO. ... I knew I wasn't 
going to gel picked up on waivers. . . . 
Well. sure. I know I have to negotiate for 
myself, . . . Look, if I didn't think I 
could help I'd quit. I still feel I can gel 
somebody out. . . . Let me say this to 
you. Paul. Could you do me this favor? 
Call Johnny Sain. I'm sure he'll give you 
some pretty good words for me. . . . 
Thai's what I'm trying to tell you. . , . 
Yes. Well. I pitched three innings, walked 
none and struck out five. Two hits, no 
runs. . , . No, they say they can't because 
of the kids. They said, would you like to 
go to Jacksonville to help Bill Virdon 
out. . . . l.ook. you play In New York 
this weekend. I can be there in an 
hour. . , . O.K. . . . Thanks very much.'' 

•Vtonbouquettc replaced the phone and 
ran his hands over his face. "Look at 
me." he said. He lifted his arms. The 
sweat had soaked through his shirt al- 
most to the waist. "Brutal." he said. 
"Just brutal." 

He explained Richards' end of the 
conversation. "He said he can't go by 
opinion. He wouldn't call Sain. He said 
he has to go by whether I can get them 
out. He said he would probably call me. 
.Also, he asked my salary and said that's 
one reason nobody's picked me up. I 
know that. But I'm not trying to cheat 
anybody.” He shrugged his heavy shoul- 
ders. "I might have got something out of 
that. I just might." 
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Monboiiquclte leaned against the 
kitchen counter and gnawed at a cuticle. 
His fingers were rough and torn with 
hangnails; his nails had been bitten to 
the quick. "Look at this." he said, hold- 
ing out his hands. "I've never in my life 
bitten my nails the way I have for the 
last lO days." 

He p<iiired coffee into a huge mug. 
topped it with milk and sucked at it 
thoughtfully as he went over the list he 
had made. "Quinn.” he said at last. 
"John Quinn. Philadelphia's been hav- 
ing pitching problems. 

"Mr. Quinn? Bill Monboiiquclte. 
How's your situation over there on your 
pitching stair? ... I sec. . . . You only 
have nine, eh? To me that's kind of 
lough to do. . . . Yes. well, just kind of 
keep me in mind, anyway. . . . O.K. 

. . . Right." 

He shook his head. "They got Dick 
Groat coming off the disabled list on 
the 20lh. They just sent Gary Wagner 
out. They have no doubleheaders until 
the sixth or seventh of June. Then they 
might call somebody up. Nothing there 
for me." 

That's the way it went for the rest of 
the niorning. Monbouquctlc sweated, 
drank coffee, bit his cuticles and made 
phone calls. he said at one 

point. "Wail till these phone bills come 
in." 

Me called (irady Hatton, the Houston 
manager, because he didn't know the 
name of the general manager (it's Tal 
-Smith, and he's called vice-president in 
charge of player personnel. The world 
moves on). Hatton said he had a lot of 
guys with service problems. Monbou- 
quctlc wasn't quite sure what he meant 
by that, but he let it go. C hub Feeney 
was direct; he said he wasn't interested. 
Bii//ie Bavasi did not call back. 

That afternoon, and the next. Mon- 
bouquette went out to the ball park 
and ran on the outfield grass. They were 
lonely runs. Paul Richards did not call 
back to invite him to New York. (He 
thought of going on his own. but didn't 
want to spend the estimated S.^0 a day it 
would cost him.) In fact, no one called. 
Until Wednesday. 

W'edncsday it was Lee MacPhail, The 
Yankees were in the process of giving 
up on Whitcy f ord. They needed pitch- 
ing aid. as is usual for them these aus- 
tere days; their farm system was not 
coughing up u golden arm. So. would 
Monbouquctlc tike to come to Syracu.se 





to pitch for the Yankees against their 
farm team? 

It flashed through Monhoiiquette's 
mind that the situation was no different 
than it was with the Mets. He had a great 
deal to lose. How much was there to gain? 
He brushed off the meanness. Yes. he 
said. Syracuse. He packed his bag. 

Lee MacPhail was optimistic. "He's 
got a good major league background, 
and we may have to add a pitcher." he 
said. "Besides, we're down to nine 
pitchers, and we need somebody to pitch 
this gante. Wc*ll take a look. We might 
even take him with us ifhe shows enough. 
We can't put him on the roster just yet, 
but we might take him to Cleseland, We 
don't really know about Whitcy yet." 

Monbouquetie pitched live innings for 
the Yankees in Syracuse before a crowd 
of over 12.000. a Syracuse record. There 
arc two pilches he would like to have 
back. One was a slider. A kid whose 
name he will never remember lashed it 
to right center a double. The other was 
a curve ball. It hung. Classically. A lad 
named Dave McDonald, who had hit 
only one home run for the Chiefs all 
season, put it on top of a building in 
right field. 

"Monbouquetie always had trouble 
giving home runs to left-handed hitters,” 
said Ralph Houk. the Yankee manager. 

Altogether Monbouquetie gave up 
four hits, no walks, struck out one. He 
gave up three earned runs. The Yankees 
lost in the lOth. 5-4. 

"I only made those two bad pilches." 
Monbouqucitc said. "1 fell good. 1 
could've gone another couple of innings 
if 1 had to." 

"I don't see how he can help us." a 
man in the Yankee oHicc said. "If we 
were going for a pennant, maybe we 
could use his experience. The way things 
arc. we're better off bringing up a kid 
and letting him get the experience." 

MacPhail was not so direct. With those 
five innings under his belt there was no 
use taking Monbouquetie to Cleveland, 
he said. So. why didn't he go home and 
wait for a phone call? Monbouquetie, 
w ho knew about wailing for phone calls, 
said thanks, he would. 

"He looked good enough to pitch for 
sutiwhudy," MacPhail was saying at this 
point. "If not for us. then for some- 
body." 

This meant don't call us. we'll call 
you. 

Monbouquetie knew it, "There might 


be something in it for me." he said, resig- 
nation in his voice and lining his face. 
"I'd like to hope so." 

The weekend flowed by like spilled 
glue. On Monday MacPhail actually did 
call. He sounded apologetic. He had not 
been able to make a decision, he said. 
He had some roster problems to clear 
up. it did not sound good. Monbou- 
quelle got a sinking feeling in his stom- 
ach. He was running out of hope. 

He was spending a lot of lime going 
over the box scores of the games the day 
before, A lot of pitchers on a lot of teams 
were getting hit hard. If general manag- 
ers knew what they were doing, he 
thought, his phone should be ringing 
furiously. It was not. Never has a tele- 
phone been so silent. Me began to think 
he was making a mistake. He began to 
think he should have gone to Toledo. 
He began to doubt hisown stubbornness. 

Meanwhile the Yankees were doing 
some agonizing, too. On Memorial 
Day. Whitey Ford announced his re- 
tirement. And the lime had come to 
make a decision on Jim Bouton. He had 
won only seven games in more than two 
seasons. His ERA this year was 6.27, or 
horrible. He had been hard hit the last 
two times he had been allowed to pitch. 
The manager was looking upon him as 
if he were a time bomb. It was resolved 
to let him do his licking in Syracuse. 

Then they looked around the farm 
system. They saw Joe Verbanic. a Phila- 
delphia Phillic discard. They called him 
up. The> also saw Stan Bahn.sen. They 
have a lot of hope for Bahnsen. They 
thought about calling him up. except 
that every once in a while he gels shelled 
by Triple-A hitting. In the majors he 
might he a bomb. too. Put it gently: 
needs more experience. After that, well, 
after that there was Monbouquettc. 

On Wednesday morning. May 31 .Mac- 
Phail called again to ask Monbo if he 
would be home that afternoon. Monho 
would. A few hours later MacPhail called 
again. It didn't lake William Charles 
Monbouquettc more than a minute to 
agree to contract terms. Vie was a Yan- 
kee. His humiliation had lasted just 21 
days. 

"I'm sure 1 made the right decision," 
he said. "Now it's up to me to go good. 
It's all up to me." 

Two nights later Monbo made his 
first appearance as a Yankee, pitching 
two scoreless innings in relief. It fell good 
to be in the driver's seat again. eho 
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PEOPLE 


Race Driver ParneHi Jones's 
close loss to a Kord-cngiticd car 
at Indianapolis last Wednesday 
was a pure ease of injury being 
added to insult: Parnelli had 
been put down bv Ford be- 
fore the race even started. Ford 
had imported Sharron Moran, a 
rookie on the LPCiA circuit, to 
pla> in the drivers' golf tourna- 
ment preceding tlve 5<X). "One 
dozen Arnold Palmer golf balls 
to any man who j^n best our 
girll" the publicity irumcieied. 
Nobody bested Sharron, includ- 
ing her partner. Jones (below), 
who came in with a 107 to her 
tl5. "It was a \ery cute idea." 
Sharron cooed. Parnelli's ctxis 
arc not on record. 

Admirers of Frank Merriwcll 
are going to be cheered to hear 
of Duke Umversity Tackle Rob- 
in Budkin and his manly ac- 
count of himself against a gang 
of what were, no doubt, cads, 
bullies and toadies. Recently 
Bodkin was walking alone on 
Duke's Campus Drive shortly 
after midnight when he was set 
upon by 10 loughs. Driving in 
two automobiles, they shouted 
to Bodkin to run, that he was 
going to be whipped. Bodkin 
elected to stand and fight. 



whereupon five assorted cads, 
bullies and toadies leaped from 
one automobile, and the driver 
struck Bodkin with a spray 
nozzle. Bodkin took the spray 
nozzle away from him and 
struck him back. The other four 
retreated, "yelling," according 
to a subscv|ucnt police report, 

I "for their comptinions in the 
j second car to start firing a .22 
I automatic rille they had bor- 
1 rowed." Bodkin's assailants 
admitted, the report continues, 
"that the gun was pointed at 
Bodkin and snapped three times 
but didn't lire. Bodkin beat out 
the window glass of one car in 
trying to get to the youths, and 
the two cars left the scene in a 
hurry." 

"They just plain got whipped 
by Bodkin.” an ofticcr said lat- 
er. "The boys told us that if they 
hud known he was so tough they 
would never have jumped him." 
Merriwcll fans cun have only 
one possible reservation about 
this satisfying performance. 
Ought Robin Bodkin to have 
been up at all after midnight? 
Surely, F-'rank Merriwcll would 
have been in bed by half past 
nine. 

"It would have been too much 
to wish for good acoustics, too," 
a Caracas music critic wrote 
last week. "One can't have ev- 
erything." What a Caracas per- 
formance of Bi/ct's Curmen did 
have that Rudolf Bing is never 
going to provide was a live bull- 
fighter fighting a live bull. Vene- 
zuelan matador .Antonio Giron 
and a Mexican bull replaced the 
customary off-stage sound ef- 
fects for the bullfight scene in 
the opera, w hich American con- 
tralto ilean Madeira sang from 
u stage built into the stands of 
Caracas' Nuevo C'irco arena. In 
this setting a real bullfight pro- 
ceeded somewhat more satisfac- 
torily than It might have on the 
stage at New York's Lincoln 
Center, but there were a cou- 
ple of artistic imperfections. It 
did not do a whole lot for the 
mood of the fourth act, for ex- 
ample. to have Girdn itcmpo- 
rarily in the role of Escamillo) 
dedicate the bull to u male 


member of the audience. N enc- 
zuelan President K. til I com, 
instead of to his beloved Car- 
men. And perhaps it was stage 
fright, but Ciii6n killed badly. 
After 20 minutes and three 
botched sword-ihriists he had 
to dispatch the bull with a </c' 
calvllo- Nevertheless, bullfight 
reviewers praised Ciirdn's cape 
work, and a music critic called 
the opera "an ambitious exper- 
iment beautifully earned out," 
so It IS t(K> bad that there was 
only the one performance. One 
performance may have been as 
much as the cast was up to 
certainly it was enough for the 
bull. 

According to last week's New 
iori Tmie.\. Mrs, Ralph C, \C il- 
son Jr. of Detroit is suing Mr. 
Ralph C. NN ilson Jr. for divorce. 
Rcc|Uired to pul up SiO million 
security pendinga possible prop- 
erty sctiicment, V, ilson Unikcd 
things over and finally decided 
to pledge his football club. 
Should Mrs. Wilson emerge suc- 
cessful from the fray she may 
find herself with custody of the 
Bulfalo Bills. 

As usual. England's royal hus- 
bands arc not being permitted 


to bumble in peuc'C Prince Phil- 
ip was thrown by a polo pony 
last week, landing heavily on his 
hack, and on the same day Lord 
Snowdon was severely dunked 
in the i nglish C haiinel. All the 
press photographers not iKCU- 
picd in catching Philip out fiat 
seem to have got Tony looking 
like a wet stoat (below), but de- 
spite press emphasis on the time 
he spent in, rather than upon, 
the water. Tony distinguished 
hiniscir. tie* was competing in 
the first cross-channel walcr-ski 
race over a rough 42 miles be- 
tween Oreatstv*nc-on-.Sca, Kent 
and a point off C ap Cins-Ne/ in 
I ranee, conditions were stormy 
and cold, and Tony's team, 
cheerfully yclept the .Sunny V'a- 
ter Ski Club, comprised only 
three members to share out the 
distance. One of them. Tony 
Richardson, Secretary of the 
British Water Ski F'cdcraiioii. 
was asked whether at any lintc 
the team had felt like giv ing up. 
"Right from the start," he an- 
swered promptly, but the Sun- 
ny Water Skiers hung on and 
finished fourth among only 6 
teams of 52 to finish at all. The 
Earl of Snowdon was able to go 
home to Princess Margaret with 
a new cigureiic box. 
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Harry just priced 
our Homeowners Policy 
and went looking for 
a better deal. 


We’ll wait for you here, Harry. 


You just can’t get a belter deal on a 
homeowners policy than the one you 
get from State Farm. 

Oh, sure. Look long enough and 
you'll probably find some kind of 
policy that costs less. And is. After 
all. State Farm isn't the only com- 
pany in home insur- 
ance. But it is the top 


company. And because it is, you can 
get a better combination of protec- 
tion and service from State F'arm 
than other companies can give you 
at any price. 

Our low-cost Homeowners Policy 
protects you from loss by fire, bur- 
glary, vandalism, tornadoes, lawsuits, 
and more kinds of bad luck than 


you’d care to think about. 

So whether you own or rent, it’ll pay 
you to call your nearby State Farm 
agent first for broad, low-cost cover- 
age for your home and belongings. 

He could save you both time and 
money all at once— with a State Farm 
Homeowners Policy. 

Welcome back, Harry. 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 

Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 

InToMs.ssvinst on Slate Farm Homeowners Policies heve been returned as dividends. In Mississippr, we offer a Comprehensive Dwelling Policy similar lo our Homsowners Policy. 




Winners at 
Indianapolis 


Goodyear's Blue Streak 
Speedway Special — 500 
miles without a change 


A. J. Foyt sets 
new track record 
on Goodyear tires— 
without a tire change 


A. J. Foyt rolled his Goodyear tires to victory at an 
average speed of 151.20/ miles per hour. A new 
track record. 

Some people consider the Indianapolis 500 the tough- 
est race in the world. For man. For his machine. And 
for his tires. 

Goodyear's Blue Streak Speedway Specials went the 
full 500 miles without a single tire change. Goodyear 
developed this ultra wide tread racing tire. And the tri- 
umph at this year’s Indy proves its success. 

for your kind of driving, Goodyear introduces another 
winner: "Wide Boots.” Goodyear’s new Wide Tread 
tires for your car. With a tread 
almost one-third wider than the 
tread on most passenger car 
tires. 

Get "Wide Boots." They're 
built a lot like racing tires. Low. 

Broad shouldered. 

They sta rt faster. Corner safer. 

Handle surer. Stop quicker. And 
they look great. 

Try ’em on for size. 

good/^ear 

More People Ride On Goodyear Tires Than On Any Other Kind. 




Goodyear's Blue Streak 
Speedway Spectal — 500 
miles without a change 


A. J. Foyt set a new track record 



Coyote Ford — 
The winning car 


Goodyear's Blue Streak 
Speedway Special — 500 
miles without a change 





For the father 
who has 
everything j 
but a putting j 
touch ^ 



This is the putter for the Pop plagued 
by putts that dribble off line. The 
new PGA Over-spin Putter. Weight is 
concentrated at the top of the blade. 
This puts overspin on the ball and 
keeps it on line all the way up and 
into the cup. If dad complains he 
can’t buy a putt, it’ll only cost you 
$16 to remedy the situation. That’s 
the price of the new PGA Over-spin 
Putter at a golf professional’s shop. 
The price includes a putter cover. 


With a dea/ lika this, 

why not gal him a doian naw PGA god bads 
to go with his naw PGA Ovar-spin Putter ? 



PGA DIVISION 


F? VICTOR GOLF 

Victor Golf Co., 8350 North Lehigh Ave., 

Morton Grove, Mi. 60053 

Products of Victor Comptometer Corporation 


Bud Collins 


A vote for the 19th century 


r^clcgatc' from the 64 nations of the 
^ International Lavsn Tennis Federa- 
tion will hold vheir annual meeting in 
Lu.xembourg next month to vote on a 
British proposal to hold open tennis — 
competition between amateurs and pros 
— at Wimbledon in 1968 and 1969. The 
delegates arc certain to agree “that it is 
worth looking into” but warn “that 
something like this can’t be rushed" and 
conclude “that a committee should be 
appointed to make a further study of the 
situation.” Then, unless lightning strikes, 
the delegates will reject the proposal. 

The U.S. will be there, of course, vot- 
ing a straight no all the w ay. Seven years 
ago. when the ILTF took the first open- 
tennis vote in its long history, the U.S. 
was for it (the proposal missed the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority by live votes), 
but three years later the United States 
Lawn Tennis Assi>ciation reversed itself 
and that great immobile body has pre- 
ferred to ignore the subject ever since. 

This dismays Britain. France and Aus- 
tralia, strongest backers of the proposal. 
Italso dismays the U.S. delegate himself. 
Robert Kelieher, who is an unusual kind 
of USLTA president- a progressive. 
While he has not campaigned for open 
play. Kelieher hasn't allowed the mat- 
ter to be ignored, as many of his fellow 
officers would prefer. Through his influ- 
ence a special meeting to reassess the 
USLTA stand will be held in New York 
on June 1 3. 

“I refuse to be bound by a policy that 
hasn’t been discussed formally in four 
years,” says Kelieher. referring to the 
196.1 U.SLTA resolution {narrowly 
passed) opposing opens. 

Kelieher felt that the open proposal 
should be debated before it was decided 
how the USI.TA should vote. Accord- 
ingly, he polled 43 members of the 
USLTA Executive C ommittee, inquiring 
whether they favored holding a hearing 
on the issue. Not a vote, mind you. just 
a discussion of the subject. Unbeliev- 
ably, Kelieher was turned down 22-21, 
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an indication of the 19th-century think- 
ing in the world of tennis. Upset. Kel- 
Ichcr persisted and finally got his meeting. 

“Just discussing it can’t hurt," says 
Kelieher, “but you can’t believe how 
emotional some of these old goats can 
be when they discuss it." 

The anti-open forces fear that the pros 
would dominate the game and that the 
traditional amateurs-only tournaments 
would lose their luster. “If the pros were 
successful, not disorganized and strug- 
gling as they are now, there might be 
a reason for joining with them." says 
one USLTA executive. “But right now 
our tournaments outdraw theirs. Why 
cut them in?" 

“Can anybody name the amateur golf 
champion?" Kelieher says, smiling. 
“That’s what somebody always says 
when I talk about an open. They’re 
afraid the amateur game would be sub- 
merged as it is in golf." 

The latest proposal for open tennis 
was made by Herman David, chairman of 
the All-England Club (Wimbledon), and 
it stems from a desire to make tennis an 
honest game. David is well aware that the 
first-flight amateurs are, in fact, unde- 
clared professionals. This has been the 
system almost as long as the game has 
been played. David and his fellow be- 
lievers in wide-open play don’t blame 
the players for supporting themselves as 
well as they can nor arc they ogres seek- 
ing to reduce players’ incomes. They feel 
that opens would destroy the phony sys- 
tem. since tournaments would offer prize 
money rather than inflated “expense pay- 
ments." Top-ranked amateurs make few 
tournament appearances for less than 
$1,000. But wouldn’t they be inclined to 
shoot for the bundle in an open that 
offered a $5,000 first prize? 

Clark Gracbner, a member of the U.S. 
Davis Cup team, .says, “If the important 
tournaments became opens, and there 
was good prize money available. I’d turn 
pro.” Gracbner now refuses profession- 
al offers because, like others of his cla.s.s, 


he doubts the pros' stability and finds 
subsidized life on the amateur circuit 
more comfortable than the pro grind. 

Proponents of open tennis feel that if 
the men who run the amateur game were 
truly concerned about bringing it up to 
date, all prominent gate-receipt tourna- 
ments would become opens and those 
players remaining amateur would be lim- 
ited to expenses within the rules. That 
seems a shocking concept within the 
amateur game. It means that many top 
players would turn pro, ruling them- 
selves out of Davis Cup play. The 
thought of losing their cup players will 
cause numerous countries to vote 
against opens at the ILTF meeting. 

Voting strength within the ILTF 
totals 288, ranging from 12 votes apiece 
for the Big Four — U.S., Britain, France. 
Australia — down to one for such as Viet- 
nam and Lebanon. 

Even if the U.S. decides to join the 
British alliance, 144 more votes will be 
needed. The anti-open Communist bloc, 
headed by nine-vote Czechoslovakia and 
seven-vote Russia, has 43, which almost 
offsets the Big Four’s 48. The Nether- 
lands, with seven, is considering siding 
with an open, since it is discouraged by 
the anything-goes ways of amateurism. 
The Dutch discontinued their interna- 
tional championships because they were 
unable to meet the financial demands 
of the amateur players. But how most 
of the other countries will vote is a 
mystery. 

And what of the U.S.? If it comes to 
a ballot by sections at the June 13 hear- 
ing, it appears that the USLTA would 
stand fast. New England, first in voting 
strength, led the 1963 passage of the 
anti-open resolution. Leadership in that 
section is somewhat more liberal now, 
and perhaps could be swayed for an 
open. Next in power are the eastern and 
western associations. Joined with New 
England, they can probably swing any- 
thing. Eastern seems to favor the opens; 
western is uncertain. 

“What could happen,” says one 
USLTA officer, “is that instead of vot- 
ing. those attending the meeting will re- 
spect Kelleher's feelings and position 
and allow him to go to Luxembourg 
uninstructed, to represent the USLTA 
as he sees fit. There is hope for a tennis 
reformation at Luxembourg, but only a 
slight hope. After all, the game is merely 
94 years old and it needs time to think 
it over.” 



THE WOODS 


Sparkling foam after shaves 

Wildly new. Bold. Masculine. The natural 
fragrances of aromatic woods in new 
timed-action after shaves. Matching 
colognes. Great gifts for the natural man. 



to liquid 



to comfort 





POLAROID® 


For under $160, you can 
make 3 people very happy. 

Or 1 person ecstatic. 



I.€ss than $50 buys the camera on the 
left: the new economy model of the 
Polaroid Color Pack Camera. It has the 
same electric eye as the expensive mod- 
els. Same fast loading. Uses the same 
great him. Delivers the same big, beauti- 
ful color prints in 60 seconds, black-and- 
white in 15. (Is there any other way to 
take pictures?) Yet because of the soar- 
ing success of 60-sccond color photog- 


raphy. Polaroid can offer it for under 
$50. ( Let’s see . . . that's one graduation, 
one wedding, one anniversary knocked 
off. with money for film left over.) 

The camera on the right will set you 
back something under $160. But look 
what you get. A superb Zeiss Ikon 
single-window range- and viewfinder. A 
transistorized shutter that lets you make 
black-and-white pictures indoors with- 


out flash, automatic time exposures up 
to 10 seconds. Sharp triplet lens, 2 ex- 
posure ranges for color, 2 for black-and- 
white. Beautiful portraits and close-ups. 
(1 here arc special Polaroid camera ac- 
cessories you can buy.) The camera is 
light, compact, fast-loading. There’s a 
fiashgun-included. Do you know some- 
one who deserves the finest automatic 
camera Polaroid has ever produced? 


STADIUMS Mark Muivoy 


5/ow death 
by committee 
in Boston 


Politicians talk and talk about a new 
stadium, but nobody does anything 

Q uick, now. «liat is a Boston poli- 
tician? It's a governor \^ho ex- 
plains lhal his hair is turning dark again 
because he drinks olive oil. It's a mayor 
who tells Sandy Koufax. "You arc the 
greatest right-handed pitcher in baseball 
histor> It’s a woman on the city coun- 
cil who throws ashtrays at people and 
calls a councilman a bald-headed SOB 
- in public. And it is every legislator 
who plavs the daily game of political 
football with the question of building 
the new sports stadium that Cireater 
Boston needs so badly. Unless the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. John A. Volpe, 
the mayor of Boston. John K. Collins, 
and the other politicians involved act 
soon on some stadium proposal, the Bos- 
ton Red Sox may well become the San 
Diego Surfers and the Boston I’atriois 
could turn into the Seattle Rainmakers. 

The situation is this: there is only one 
professional stadium in Boston an- 
cient. obsivlcte Fenway I*ark. with its 
33.524 seats, its totally inadequate park- 
ing facilities and its Great Wall in left 
field. The Red Sox. who own Fenway 
and rent it to the Patriots, have survived 
only because Millionaire Owner Tom 
Yawkey personally absorbs all operat- 
ing losses, reportedly almost SI million 
in 1965 and S600.000 in 1966. The Pa- 
triots make money, but they arc not 
making friends around the American 
Football League. Since their home park 
has the smallest seating capacity in pro 
football, the Pats give visiting teams 
consistently small take-home checks. 
This rankles other AIT. owners, not to 
mention NFT. owners, who will have to 
play in Boston when the pro football 
merger goes into full operation in 1970. 
"I don't see how you could expect Cleve- 
land, with 80,000 scats, or St. Louis, with 
50.000, to want to play us on a home- 

roMinufd 


This 
could 
be you 



. . . flying to Expo '67 by Piper, and you're the pilot in com- 
mand! Sound farfetched? Not at all. Start flying lessons now. and you could 
have your private pilot's license in time to fly to Montreal this summer. 

Learning to be a good safe pilot is not a long complicated process. The easy- 
to-fly Piper Cherokee and modem audio visual training aids your Piper dealer 
uses assure rapid progress and make flight instruction an engrossing, fas- 
cinating. rewarding experience every step of the way. 

No need to own a Piper, either. You can rent the model of your choice at 
any Piper dealer's. Or you can buy a modern, low-wing, all-metal Piper for as 
little as SI 700 down and learn FREE. 



Special 
$5 Flight Lesson 
gets you started 


Special Inlroduclory Flight Lesson altered by your nearby Piper 
dealer tor lust S5 will let you see what flying's like. With an expert 
governmenurated flight instructor, you'll fly in the modern low-wing 
Piper Cherokee. Ihe plane with total Hying ease, ' air cushion" land- 
ings, belter stability, cleaner aerodynamic lines. Quiet, comfortable. 


Visit your Piper dealer. He's listed in the Yellow Pages, 
or write for "Learn to Fly " information kit. Dept. B-S I. 



PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven. Pa (Mam Offices) • Veto Beach. Fla. 
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VACkTtOK HINT. In iuvt * Mcck you can probably be flyint sale! Any 


rewardin( way to spend part of 


vacation? 


STADIUMS ronriiiiifd 



“’Tm a Spaiding Air-FIite. 
He's a Spalding Kro-Flife, 
Some soy 1 go farther. 
Some say he's fougher. 

I soy lake your pick. 

Way down deep a Spalding is o 
Spalding is a Spaiding." 



this chronograph’s versatility 
puts watches to shame 



It'S not their feult. It simply takes a chronograph 
to make the most of time. Ask this chronograph; 
the M.P.H. jetting to your villa in Spain. The 
distance of that bolt of lightning. Your secre- 
tary's track time around the desk. And other such 
vital information. Oh . . . yes. it also tells lime. 
GALLET Chronographs. From $372 and down. 
Model shown #998. $223.00. Also In I4K. For 
free guide to the correct selection of a chrono- 
graph and name of nearest jeweler, write to: 
tules Racine & Co.. 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
N. Y, 10017. 

(iallet 

Chronographs 


Effective immediately; 
the breath freshener 
that works as fast as 
you can draw a breath. 



water give your breath 
a fresh start twice a day 



Very concentrated 
Golden Breatli Drops. 


and-honie basis every year.” says Pa- 
Iriois E’resideni Billy Sullivan. 

\et the politicians do not scent too 
alarmed ihat Boston could he left %silh- 
oul teams in baseball or football. ‘Oh. 
we may lose the Sox and the Patriots.'' 
said one. "but we won't lose major 
league sports, because the owners like 
the rich New I ngland market." Perhaps 
so. but it is hard to imagine anyone 
bringing a new franchise to Boston to 
lose money playing in I cnway Park. 

The need for a new sports stadium 
was onicialiy recogni/ed in 1962 when 
(ioxernor Volpe appointed the (ireatcr 
Boston Stadium Authority. Oodger Sta- 
dium opened that year, and new sta- 
diums follovsed in New 't \nk. Houston, 
Atlanta, .-\nahcim. Oakland and Si. 
Louis before- in ilie summer of 1966 — 
the authority presented its pri>posal; a 
S9X million coniplex that would include 
a stadium with a retractable dome, an 
arena for the basketball Celtics and the 
hockey Bruins, and a parking garage. It 
would he built in downtown Bosiim us- 
ing sfafc hond.v urn) .siafc funds for cred- 
it. The proposal was submitted to the 
legislature during the 1966 session. Put 
legislators from outlying ct>rners of the 
slate were not about to go home after 
ha\ing approved a S9X million tax-sup- 
ported stadium that their constituents 
might never get to Boston to see. The 
proposal was stillborn. 

•About this lime a private group which 
included former Red Sox Oultiekicr 
Dominic DiMaggio suggested u S50 mil- 
lion domed stadium in suburban Ded- 
ham. To overcome an expected deficit of 
about S2 million annually — baseball and 
football cannot support an expensive 
new stadium by themselves- they want- 
ed to have dog racing during the othcr- 
wise fallow winter months. The idea of 
a new track going to '‘outsiders" infuri- 
ated the dog-track owners, who have a 
powerful lobby at the State House, and 
ilie one existing unclaimed dog-track li- 
cense was canceled immediately. Al- 
though the governor reportedly favored 
the idea of a private group building the 
stadium, linancial experts said it would 
be prohibitively expensive. Private in- 
terests would have to pay top money 
for the needed land and then pay taxes. 
A public authority can acquire land 
by right of eminent domain and does 
not have to pay taxes. 

With the S98 million complex slapped 
down and the Dedham proposal pigeon- 
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holed. Governor Volpe appointed >ct 
another committee to look into the situ- 
ation. ("Boston had coinmiuees study- 
ing the stadium problem before we ever 
even thought about one." says Wayne 
Valley of the Oakland Raiders, "but 
now we’ve had a stadium for a year and 
Boston is still talking.") The neW' com- 
mittee reported to the governor last 
March. It recommended that a S55 mil- 
lion domed stadium be built in subur- 
ban Weston, about 15 miles from down- 
town Boston, by the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority, which is about the 
only organization in Massachusetts that 
ever accomplishes anything. The Turn- 
pike Authority, according to its chair- 
man. John Driscoll, wants to build a sta- 
dium. and it has devised a method to 
underwrite the anticipated S2 million an- 
nual deficit. The Turnpike .Authority 
each year turns over to the Common- 
wealth some S4.5 million in unclaimed 
gas-tax receipts, and more or less by de- 
fault this money is put into the stale’s 
highway fund. Driscoll suggested the 
governor ask the state supreme court to 
free this money so that it could be used 
to cover the stadium's operating loss. 

Nothing has been done, although for 
almost three months now the governor 
has been promising that a stadium press 
conference will be held "next Tuesday.’’ 
The people of Weston, who oppose the 
idea of a stadium in their little town, 
threaten litigation that would delay the 
start of any stadium building and have 
begun a campaign to get all Turnpike 
motorists to go through the paperwork 
required for a gas-tax refund, although, 
practically speaking, a refund means lit- 
tle more than pennies to the individual. 
And while both the Red Sox and the 
Patriots would love to have the Turn- 
pike Authority build a stadium, they 
would prefer a site in downtown Boston, 
which could add another SIO million to 
construction costs. 

Meanwhile. Mayor Collins avoided 
the entire stadium issue. Last year he ran 
in the primaries for the U.S. Senate, and 
it was assumed that he did not want to 
alienate the voters outside of Boston by 
supporting an expensive stadium in the 
city. As it turned out. he not only lost 
the primary, he didn’t even carry Bos- 
ton. Of course, that may be the key to 
the whole question of why nothing has 
been done. In Boston you can't be for 
the stadium, you can't be against it and 
you can't even be neutral. emd 
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Americans buy more Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch whisky. 
The reason it’s No. 1 is in the 
bottle. Try Cutty Sark... tonight! 
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BEST-KEPT SECRETS 

BY JOHN UNDERWOOD 


They are the decathlon men, who live in obscurity three out of every four years- Then come the Olympics, and these 
masters of all trades are acclaimed as the finest athletes in the world. They are, too. And they are also marvelously 
diverting fellows, as any visitor to the swinging pad near Santa Barbara can readily see. It is the home, training 
headquarters, friendly meeting place and haven from P.sychedelia of most of the world's best of a singular breed 



Nighuime at 6695 Pasacto Road often is festive. As Dave Thoreson 
(opposite, foreground) copes with admirers, Olaf Lange looks on wist- 
fully. Biil Toomey is being admired on couch. Daytime (above) finds the 
irrepressible Thoreson doing high jinks for an approving John H emery. 

CONTINUCO 
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SECRET ATHLETES continued 


I t came to pass that in his 24th year 
David Lewis Thorcson of California, 
a decathlon man. arose out of a torpor of 
inactivity and did bum his way to Eng- 
land, which is west of Sweden. He had 
his eye on Sweden also. He had grown 
tired in his own land of the confusion of 
trying to serve two masters, one the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union and the other the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, and he said. “These cats just can’t 
get together." As a consequence he had 
not been doing much dccathloning. Nei- 
ther had he been eating too well. So it 
was that he hitchhiked to New York and 
caught a night flight to Scotland and de- 
livered himself unto the British with three 
cents in his pocket and a loaf of bread. It 
is written that decathlon men hang in 
there. “I was friendly to everyone. 1 
talked to everyone," he said. “You talk 
to people, they feed you. It is the Euro- 
pean custom." 

He got to Bolstad, Sweden and took 
work at a summer resort and made mon- 
ey to go on to Uppsala. There he took 
lodging with a Swedish family, and he 
caught on at a bakery where he did wash 
the frosting from the pots and pans. Ev- 
ery morning the baker allowed him to 
partake of a doughnut and a small 
glass of milk. 

Soon the urge to compete stirred again 
inside David Thorcson as it has stirred 
inside decathlon men from the days of 
Thorpe. Bausch, Mathias and Milton G. 
Campbell, and he went and won a local 
meet and got his name in the paper. 
“The next day the baker gave me three 
doughnuts and a large glass of milk." he 
said. He competed again, and won again, 
and behold there was a bigger, better 
story in the paper. With a picture. And 
from that day forward he got all the 
doughnuts he could cat. and they took 
him and showed him the icebox where 
the milk was kept. 

I 've been living with you sc\cn months 
and how come you never told that 
story before?" asked Jerry Moro, the Ca- 
nadian, stretched out on the couch, his 
fist holding up his jaw. 

“You never asked," said Thorcson. He 


resumed his position on the living-room 
rug, contented, another exciting chapter 
in the genesis, exodus and revelation of 
Decathlon Man Thorcson completed. 

“What is the point?” asked one in the 
circle of his audience. “That good things 
eventually come to the prodigal decath- 
lon man? Or that his worth is measured 
in doughnuts?" 

“Neither." said BillToomey. “That he 
couldn’t get a date in America." (Lots 
of laughter.) 

The little frame house is in suburban 
Isla Vista on the fringe of the California 
coastal city of Santa Barbara. The house 
is two blocks from the Pacific shore. It 
is about the size and shape of a large 
mobile home, with faded brown shin- 
gling and a tiny garage that sticks out 
like a turret in front. There are some 
rusty weights (for lifting) in the garage, 
but no car. No self-respecting automo- 
bile could fit in there. The living room 
has a gray-brown hooked rug and a 
burnt-orange couch, a portable TV on a 
desk, a large conical space heater, some 
empty Chianti bottles for decoration, a 
box of Dyanshinc, books, magazines 
and, for wall relief and inspiration, two 
large Mexico City Olimpiada posters. 
There is an olficc-type water cooler in 
the kitchen, and a portable typewriter 
on the table for community use. The 
kitchen sink knows a dirty dish or two. 
The wastebaskets do a terrific service. 

Upstairs arc two bedrooms, with four 
single beds. One is not a bed in the classic 
sense. It is a mattress on the floor. This is 
where Bill Toomey fights the bends in 
his sacroiliac. The house rents for SI 80 a 
month. Sometimes Bill Toomey’s tele- 
phone bill is equal to the rent— you never 
know when he is going to get the urge to 
call Sweden — so since he can afford it 
and the others cannot they have agreed 
to let him pay for his own phone. 

The four inmates arc all decathlon 
men — Bill Toomey of Port Washington, 
N.Y. and Laguna Beach. Calif.; Dave 
Thorcson of Valley City, N. Dak. and 
Oceanside, Calif.; Jerry Moro of San 
Martino al Tagliamento. Italy, and Trail, 
B.C.; and Olaf Lange of Munich, Ger- 
many. A fifth who hangs around a lot 
but at present rooms elsewhere is John 


Hcmcry. Originally a sprinter-hurdler 
from London, England, Hemery fell un- 
der the decathloncrs’ infiucnce and be- 
came a convert. 

The number and names of the inmates 
change from time to time, but they are 
always decathlon men, there to live and 
train together on the track of the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, and 
of a warm summer evening to gather be- 
neath the Olympic posters and spend 
time in the examination of goals and the 
study of techniques and the shooting of 
bull. Sometimes they share these plea- 
sures with outsiders. On this particular 
night a blonde named Stephanie, who 
has a very impressive dimple on her right 
cheek and is a favorite of Jerry Moro 
(and of John Hemery, too), and her 
dark-eyed Armenian roommate, Carol, 
had brought over a cake with 26 flaming 
candles to help Thorcson celebrate his 
birthday. Dave needed cheering up. His 
left leg was stiff at the knee from a train- 
ing injury, and his particular girl had not 
been responding to his charm. Soon he 
was properly cheered, and he cut the 
cake and poured the milk into paper 
cups from the kitchen cooler, and he re- 
warded the others with stories of his 
travels-on-a-shocstring, both foreign and 
domestic. 

Paul Herman, a 1964 U.S. Olym- 
pian, might have been one of the in- 
mates, but he forfeited his right to lake 
up residence by getting married. “Mar- 
riage?" said Olaf Lange. “What's that?" 
For a much longer time Russell Hodge 
was there, which meant that the two 
greatest decathlon men yet spawned 
were there at the same time: Toomey 
and Hodge. Toomey and Hodge, you 
say? Better than Rafcr Johnson, C. K. 
Yang or Bob Mathias? Yes. yes and yes 
again. By actual figures, better together 
than Johnson and Yang in seven of 
the 10 events; better together than Ma- 
thias in all 10. 

The reason you have not heard of 
Toomey and Hodge is that American 
decathloncrs spend three out of every 
four years on the dark side of the moon. 
They are ignored in a big way. The Ger- 
mans. perhaps more aware, call a de- 
cathlon man A'o/i4' dcr Athleten, king 
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Tourney (extreme left ). Lange, Hemery, Tlioiesoii, Moio anil the inmcular lioilge (right ) enJo\ an afternoon nin on the Santa Barbara beach. 


of the athletes, and put his picture on 
the front page. In America the king 
often pays his way to meets where he 
gets shoved to the rear of the track and 
then, when he runs, jumps and vaults 
and hurdles and hurls and heaves, he 
gets tw o paragraphs on page three. Comes 
the fourth year, the Olympic year, and 
the decathlon takes on special signif- 
icance. because it compresses in one two- 
day. lO-evcnt tribulation the whole point 
of the Games— the physical excellence 
and versatility of the individual, his eino 
tionul stamina and his will to survive. 
And, before you know it, Rafer John- 
son is a popular name and Rob Mathias 
is your Congressman. 

"So people say to me. ‘What do you 
do?’ ” says Bill Toomey. sitting on 
the hooked rug with his legs crossed. 
"Well, I run track. I'm in the decath- 
lon. ‘Oh, yeah, the decathlon. You 
throw that, don't you?' Yeah, you throw 
it, Charlie. And I’m out there blowing 
three or four good hours a day work- 
ing like mad when 1 could have been a 
doctor or a lawyer. What am 1. anyway, 
a kook? i go to meets and 1 always feel 


I've got to introduce myself to the oHi- 
cials. 'tr, e.xcusc me, sir. Uh, I’m, uh. 
Bill Toomey.' ” 

Toomey has won the national (AAU) 
championship the last two years, and this 
weekend in Los Angeles will defend it 
again. Russ Hodge has been his runner- 
up twice. Hodge, who is injured and will 
not compete this time, moved back to 
l.os Angeles four months ago to heal and 
to begin studies at Santa Monica City 
College. Working together and against 
each other, profiting by their own good 
competition and that of their fellow in- 
mates in the little house on Pasado Road 
in Isla Vista, the two had become the 
most prolific point-makers in decath- 
lon history. The decathlon — from the 
Greek deko (10) and aihhit (contest) — 
is scored on a graduated point scale, a 
maximum 1.200 points for each event. 
Toomey scored 8,2.M in the national meet 
last year in Salina, Kans. U would have 
been a world record, but it was disal- 
lowed because, of all things, the facili- 
ties were not considered up to standard. 
Hodge's subsequent 8,230 points in an 
international meet at Los Angeles (Too- 


mey scored 8,219) became the world rec- 
ord. 

If the Olympic Games were tomorrow 
Toomey and Hodge would be two of the 
three principal candidates for the gold 
medal. The third candidate broke into 
their lives rather sharply a couple of 
nights before Thorcson’s birthday par- 
ty. A newspaperman called the house to 
say that Kurt Bendlin of West Germany 
had scored 8,.3I9 points to set a new 
world record in a meet in Heidelberg. 
Only Thorcson was home. The others 
had gone to see a Swedish sex movie. 
Thoreson immediately called the man- 
ager of the theater. "It's a national 
emergency!" he said. An usher was sent 
into the aisles to find Toomey. 

"As soon as 1 gave him the figures on 
the phone he had them memori/cd," 
said Thoreson. "I know that guy Bend- 
lin." .said Toomey. "We worked out 
together in Cologne last fall when I was 
training with Triedel Schirmer [West 
Germany’s national decathlon coach]. 
His girl was killed in an auto accident. 
After that you could see how intense he 
was. 1 could see it in his eyes. I was 
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afraid he would do something like this.” 
Moro said Toomey spent the rest of the 
movie mumbling times and distances. 
He also said that Bendlin was the kind 
of guy who could really ruin a good 
Swedish movie. 

Toomey, sitting on the floor, pro- 
duced a well-thumbed copy of a Ger- 
man magazine and flipped the pages. 
“There he is, there’s Kurt, there’s my 
man,” he said, revealing a full-page 
picture of a smiling young man in sweat 
clothes. “This is good for me,” said 
Toomey. "It's great for me. Now 1 have 
somebody to shoot at. somebody that's 
not a friend, that’s not around all the 
time. For a while 1 was getting lethargic. 
All I could think of was beating Hodge, 
and when he got hurt I could feel my- 
self dropping off. I’m glad Bendlin is 
doing so well.” 

“Yeah, glad,” said Moro. “He’s on 
the bench pressing 325 pounds, and he’s 
saying between his teeth, 'That Bendlin. 
V\\ kill him. \'\\ kill him'.’ We ^aik aboul 
decathlon 90‘ c of the time. Sometimes 
we have to shut ourselves up; wc drive 
ourselves crazy talking decathlon. And 
now we've got Bendlin to talk about, 
too.” 

T oomey and Lange found the house 
when they were apartment-hunting 
last September, beating their way north 
from Los Angeles. Toomey wanted to 
work under Pete Peterson, coach of the 
Southern California Slridcrs track club, 
who was then in Santa Barbara- Thore- 
son joined them, then Hodge; Herman 
was already in Santa Barbara. In Cana- 
da, Moro heard about the gathering of 
eagles and packed his bags. 

The Santa Ynez Mountains in the 
background and the Pacific at its feet 
make Isla Vista a rewarding place from 
which to stare off into the distance. Isla 
Vista itself is not exactly Princeton, N.J. 
It is 8,000 college kids from the Universi- 
ty of California piled together in houses 
with color. Lots of color. Brown houses, 
pink houses, mauve houses. Cerulean, 
mulberry, khaki and coral houses. 
Houses that apparently went up in a 
hurry. Early American Sandbox. Twen- 
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tieth Centurj' Treehouse. Isla Vista is the 
undergraduate’s Riviera. Isla Vista is 
Psychedelia. Huaraches. Beards. Bikinis. 
Free Love. Banana and pot smokers, 
some of them blowing their brains out 
w ith LSI). Isla Vista is signs in windows 
and on apartment walls: “Taking A 
Trip? Go LSI), the Only Way to Fly.” 
Plenty of skin showing. BiscuiKolored 
skin, and shades darker. Skin walking 
around the streets and getting ceram- 
icized by the California sun. Skin play- 
ing volleyball on the beach, and skin in 
sunglasses crying up from the chaise 
longue to the second floor, “Hey, Fred, 
turn the chicken, will you?” 

The four inmates at 6695 Pasado think 
of themselves as in Isla Vista but not 
entirely of it. They partake of the chicks 
(also known as cheese or action), which 
they consider their 1 1th event, and of the 
nearby beach. Olaf Lange, blond and tan 
and tall and Teutonic, is particularly ef- 
fective collecting cheese on the beach. 
They are occasional premidnight pa- 
trons, too. of the “B.G.,” the Brother’s 
Galley, where there is beer (dark and 
light) and a noisy band Wednesday 
through Sunday nights and a pool table 
and a soccer game in the back room. 
Toomey usually begs off from this ac- 
tion, being older and more tired at the 
end of a busier day. Moro tells him a 
night at the B.G. will add 20 pounds 
to his prone press. They tried it one time 
in the interest of science. Toomey pressed 
the same, Moro two pounds less. 

They know their neighbors not well, 
but well enough to walk right in on some 
of them and to use the weights of a 
fellow down the block. They have been 
told only sissies won’t give pot a chance, 
but they arc more set in their ways and 
have not seen fit to include drugs as an 
adjunct to their training. “We are the 
oddballs here, the squares,” says Too- 
mey. The thing about the place, he says, 
is that the squares don't have far to go to 
get to the running track. 

William Anthony Toomey, principal 
speaker of the house, mentor, guiding 
light, hardest worker, at 28 oldest in- 
mate, has an undergraduate degree from 
the University of Colorado and a mas- 
ter’s .degree from Stanford. He has a 
contlmud 
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vocabulary that allows him to say ‘‘a 
multiplicity of" when “many" would do. 
He is an engaging conversationalist with 
a voice or an accent to fit any occasion 
and a terribly swift wit. He is Jonathan 
Winters playing Grandma Frickert, and 
in the next breath he is explaining Ad- 
ler's theories on adequacy, relating them 
to the decathlon. 

At present he is teaching ninth-graders 
the ins and outs of English literature at 
La Colina Junior High in Santa Barbara. 
He does not feel schoolteaching is suffi- 
ciently dynamic and plans to find some- 
thing else when the time is ripe. Toomey 
would be baby-faced if his chin were not 
so large and his lips so full. As it is, he 
is merely a handsome young man who 
looks like Robert Q. Lewis when he puts 
on his horn-rimmed glasses. He now has 
a pair of very dark contact lenses for 
training on sunny days. Inserted, they 
give him a blank, unseeing look, like 
Orphan Annie. 

He does not act it or look it. but 
Toomey comes from money. His father 
made his share w ith Italian Sw iss Colony 
Wine and retired with his family and 
three Mercedes, a Porsche and an XKE 
to Laguna Beach. His late uncle was 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. “Every 
time I wrote him a letter he sent me 10 
bucks. My brother's roommate wrote 
him one time. He sent the roommate 10 
bucks.” The uncle died, and there was an 
inheritance and Toomey went into the 
stock market. He is now relatively free 
to pursue the excellence he seeks in the 
decathlon, in whatever direction that 
might take him. He keeps the bits and 
pieces of his travels in a gray attachd 
case: the clips from the German papers 
and the Greek papers that outnumber 
those from American papers, a picture 
of a girl in Sweden, the picture of him 
being introduced to the Shah of Iran (“a 
big day for the Shah," he says), and he 
sends the trophies home to Laguna 
Beach. The trophy collection grows. 
“My shrine," he calls it. 

In the course of 20 years in athletics 
Toomey remade his figure from a gangly 
158-pound basketball player to a 195- 
pound strong boy, marvelously propor- 
tioned, with a powerful upper torso and 


sprinter's legs— thin ankles and big 
calves. Only his hands are dispropor- 
tionate. “The Swedish girl looked at 
my hands. ‘Oh, Bill, you hands sooo 
small, like piano player.' I said, ‘Just 
watch ’em, honey.’ " His right hand was 
permanently crippled when a kid threw 
a plate at him 1 1 years ago and severed 
the median nerve in his wrist. After five 
operations he recovered 75% of its use, 
but it is still slightly withered. When it 
itches in one place he has learned to 
scratch it in another. 

Even so Toomey can type 100 words 
a minute, and when he throws the shot, 
discus and javelin it is always with the 
right hand. He docs not discourage eas- 
ily. He won the national championship 
in 1965 less than three weeks after rip- 
ping open his right calf with the spikes 
on his left shoe going over the vaulting 
bar. The tear required 35 stitches. When 
he won the championship again in 1966 
he had just come off a double-up bout 
with mononucleosis and hepatitis that 
put him in bed for three months. Seven 
weeks ago he had a knee operation. 

Originally, before he went into pen- 
tathlon (fivc-e'ent) competition and 
won that championship four times. Too- 
mey dreamed of setting a world record 
in the 400 meters. "That’s all I did for 
six years. Run, run, run. It got boring." 
This, he said at one evening’s bull ses- 
sion, was what got him looking around 
and led to the decathlon. 

“In the decathlon." he said, “you have 
10 mistresses instead of one, all keeping 
you busy. You're a long jumper, a high 
jumper, a sprinter. When 1 first started 
1 used to play make-believe to give my- 
self incentive. I was The World’s Fastest 
400-Meter Man. I was The World’s 
Longest Broad Jumper. 1 had always 
had to play the role. All right, now. you 
gotta think like a hurdler. You gotta 
look like one, too. Then you quit that 
event. Now I'm a javelin thrower. I 
gotta lower my voice a little bit; 1 gotta 
feel a little bulky in the action. Now I’m 
a pole vaulter. I can /Jy!" 

Olaf Lange said that was what made 
it so great, that you could never really 
get into a slump because you always had 
something else to go on to. 

continued 
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“More games to play,” said Toomey. 
“More fun. You're running from this to 
that, moving, always moving. More 
work, but more fun, too. I bet Randy 
Matson gets sick of looking at that shot 
put all the time.” 

“Yeah, he must,” said Jerry Moro. 
“He throws it far enough.” 

Dave Thoreson said he hated to spoil 
the illusion, but the thing that got him 
started was the realization that he was 
not going to set the world on fire as a 
high jumper. 

“I'd jumped 6-10«4, the best jump of 
my life. I’d worked hard to go that high. 

1 thought I might get seven feet. That 
was my goal. But others were doing 7-3 
and 7-5. It was too much for me to cope 
with, so I thought I should try some- 
thing else.” 

"Isn’t that being defeatist?” asked 
Moro. “Aren’t you saying you didn't 
want to put out that supereffort?” 

“No, what he’s saying is he started at 
the wrong place,” said Toomey. “He 
should have started as a decathlon man." 

John Hemery said it was the enthusi- 
asm of this group that grabbed him, that 
they could do so many things not only 
well but with relish. He said running the 
hurdles, which was his special event, got 
to be terribly limiting, that he had de- 
veloped an inferiority complex. 

“What it was,” said Thoreson, “he 
noticed me on the bench. He noticed I 
was very strong, and he said, ‘Well, what 
do you do?' and I said, ‘I’m a decathlon 
man.’ and right away he wanted to grow 
up to be just like me.” 

“No, Skinny there has it wrong,” said 
Hemery. “I looked at him and I looked 
at me. We're both pretty puny, as you 
can see. And I said, Tf he can do it, I can 
do it.’ Now I’m much more muscular 
than he is." 

“Ha,” said Thoreson. 

“When you’re a kid it’s the impres- 
sions people make,” said Toomey. 
“Somebody writes in your yearbook, ‘I 
hope you make the Olympics in 1990.’ 
You think, maybe 1 could make the 
Olympic team in 1990. Small things. But 
a seed is planted. A coach I had in high 
school. We’d just throw the discus, and 
he said, ‘There he is, Jack Armstrong, 
contlnutd 
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All-American boy, and I said to myself, 
*^'cah, Jack Armstrong.* ” 

The great difficulty of their task some- 
times gets them. 

"Here it is," says Toomey. “The de- 
cathlon takes two days, and a multi- 
plicity of factors can work against you. 
Maybe you have three chances all year 
to set a record, and then you ha\c to 
contend with nature, your own physiol- 
og>- and the facilities. If you don't feel 
good and the facilities are bad and it's 
cold and windy, you don't have a snow- 
ball's chance in hell. Then maybe every- 
thing is all right. You feel great. The 
track is fast. The weather perfect. What 
happens? The AAC officials are no good. 
No record, because the hurdles aren't 
right or something. My dad's an AAU 
official, but I can tell you they do things 
like that. And we've got only three 
or four meets, three or four chances a 
year. Randy Matson might have six tries 
every weekend for seven months. You 
can see how much more diHiculi it is for 
us to make any kind of reputation." 

It irritates them that the decathlon 
gets so little newspaper space. Toomey 
says, “Maybe my world is not of major 
interest to the sporting public, but 
there's so much trivia in the newspapers. 
Baseball trivia. Football trivia. Dives 
Willie Mays have cradle cap? >'es. fans, 
there he ts, on the cover of the maga/ine, 
that world-famous surfer, Harvey Maca- 
pokanai from Lollabobalobalala. Then a 
decathlon man sets a world record, and 
immediately it's the best-kept secret m 
the world." 

“People don't reali/e," said Moro. 
“Look at Bcndlin's record. It shows this 
fellow is superior. He's better in every 
one of 10 events than most college kids 
who specialize, kids who try for years to 
do 100 meters in 10.6 seconds. He throws 
the javelin 245-7. He runs 400 meters 
in 47.9. And Bendlin maybe practices 
each one once in a while." 

“The funny thing is you gel better in 
the events you were primarily imercsicd 
in by doing the decathlon," said Toomey . 
“I'm a better runner than 1 ever was 
when all 1 did was run. It's probably a 
psychological thing, too. When you train 
your body for the decathlon, you train 


in such a way that it becomes stronger 
for everything, for throwing things, run- 
ning. jumping. It's a beautiful thing. like 
religion. That's why I don't particularly 
care if a lot of people don't know 
about it. It is enough that I do." 

''Rut you still feel it a little," he said, 
“when you go to a meet and have to 
start when there's no one there. It's like 
walking into an empty theater and giv- 
ing a performance." And. Moro said, it 
is degrading to have to rim on a track 
others have been practicing on all day. 
“Like at Mt. Sac last month. After seven 
months of hard training, wc got into our 
first decathlon. I asked if we were going 
to start at 4:50. The official didn't know. 
At 4 o'clock one of them says, ‘All right, 
it's 4 o'clock. You're going to run the 
100.' Hodgewasn't even warmed up. and 
for him it's very important to be warmed 
up. Wc weren't ready. Nobody was. All 
of a sudden they want us to run on a 
track somebody's been practicing on. At 
4:30 an official says, ‘All right, let's get 
this high jump going. It's cold out here.' 
Jiminy Christmas, av're the athletes, 
uv'rc the ones who ought to worry about 
whether it's cold or not. it's important 
to us. Every damn little thing is impor- 
tant, ‘Hurry up. it's cold!' " 

When they have exhausted other ave- 
nues of research, the convening inmates 
find it popular to tell Russell Hodge 
stories. An evening can be consumed 
telling Russell Hodge stories. They say 
Hodge's possessions reflect the man; big 
car, big chair, big bed. They say when 
you arc walking ahead of Hodge and 
you turn around you sec nothing but 
Hodge. They say that when he puts on 
his trunks and walks down the beach the 
muscle boys cover up their chests and 
run for the shade. They used to call him 
Adonis. He has Jeff Chandler's face and 
Alley Oop's build. They say he walks 
into a room and right up to a girl and 
fixes her with a stare, and if he does not 
w in her on the spot he at least scares her 
to death. 

“The thing about Russ is he's one of 
the hardest-working guys you ever saw," 
says Toomey. “When he was in the Air 
Force he worked six hours a day in 
the gym, building himself up. 

conilnufd 
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Come up to the Kool taste. 
Taste extra coolness 
every time you smoke. 
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When you’re out of Schlitz, you’re out of beer, 

Don’t be. Look for the golden sign . . . and stock up 
on the most carefully brewed beer in the world. 





SECRET ATIll.F.TES ‘■<‘niinurd 


**Wc were down at this weight lifting 
studio. Vic Tann>'s. in L.A. Hinlgc 
looks like a weight lifter, and these 
cats see him coming for two blocks and 
they got the blinds going up and down 
giving signals for everybody to watch 
out for this guy. you know? 1 come in 
and nobtHly blinks at me. They say. 
'What do you want, a juice or what?' 
And I go over and start my bench press- 
es. and three or four guys start hound- 
ing Russ. This is l%5 after the Nation- 
als. 'Hev, I know you. youTc Russ 
Hodge, right? Didn't I see you at the 
Coliseum? 't'ou're tough!* I'm still do- 
ing my presses, looking at them out of 
the corner of my eye. 'Hey. fellows.' 
I'm thinking. 'I'm Rill Toomey, I won.' 
They say to Hodge. 'You're the best in 
the Slates, right?' 'No.' he says, real 
stern. 'I got second.' 'Who was first?' 
Now I'm really doing those presses like 
mad. ‘That guy over there.' They look 
at me. 'Him?' " 

Hodge is from Roscoc. N.Y.. popula- 
tion 900. and attended a military school. 
His father does well in the furniture busi- 
ness. His mother was a high jumper 
on the iy.^6 I'.S. Olympic team. The 
biggest thing in his life as a kid was go- 
ing with the family down to the Penn Re- 
lays every year, staving at the Warwick 
and eating at Bimkbinder's. He blos- 
somed from a 6' y” . l9.S-pound senior 
to a 220-pound 27-yearH>ld decaihloner 
with a IT'/i-inch neck and a si/c 52 jack- 
et. l>espitc his apparent bulk. he. loo. 
has sprinter's legs and is Toomey 's prin- 
cipal competitor at 100 meters. He con- 
cedes only the 400 meters, the high hur- 
dles and the broad jump to Toomey. and 
is a belter shotputler and discus throw- 
er. He docs not surprise easily. When 
he heard of Bcndlin's record, he said. 
"That score isn't so high. It will go to 
S..V)0 or X.700. maybe by Bill or Bcndlin 
or me. Maybe at Mexico City.*' 

Hodge was cook and house sergeant 
at f>695 Pasado and principal needier. 
"Dave." he would tell Thorcson. "you 
gotta eat more, big frame like you've 
got. You need more weight, Dave, you 
don't lisit'ii." 

He chided Otaf Lange for his unique 
approach to housekeeping (Olaf doesn't 


believe in it). He bought a side of beef 
and hung it in a fcH)d IcKkcr and served 
steaks or ribs or roasts every night, and 
when he was gone the others said they 
could not find the IcKkcr. "They don't 
want to find it." said Hodge after a 
weekend visit (he finds the atmosphere 
at Isla Vista "a little flighty"). "They 
don't want to find it because they would 
have to cook it." 

Without Hodge, discipline around the 
house suffered but it did not break down 
completely. The four of them arc so 
different, says Toomey, that they get 
along beautifully. "None of this ihrec- 
on-onc business. You know. 'Hey, did 
1 tell you that Dave dubble-rubblc- 
mumble-dumbtc?' You know, the old 
whispers. 'Mumble-dumblc-dumblc- 
edbada. Oh. hi. Dave, old buddy.* 
One night they all go out together, or 
they split up. or they have dates, or 
they have dates in. They swap perti- 
nent in tefhgence : ‘ 'f fe> . Jerry . w ho 'd you 
call? Say. what about that babe? Nice, 
uh?" "The onlv thing is 1 don't let 
Olic use my car." said Tiwmcy. "I let 
him once, and it was a SlOO repair job. 
So 1 say, 'Olic. cool it.' " 

Lange is 25 but seems younger. Of 
the four in the house he is the low scorer, 
but has clearly profited by the exposure. 
He has been a boxer, a ski instructor at 
Aspen, has worked in a demolition crew 
and been a house painter. He appeared 
once in a TV installment of Rat Patrol 
and might get the chance to go on a 
permanent series next fall. He promises 
it will not turn his head. He met Toomey 
at Stanford, having left Germany to get 
away from his family for a while. There 
had been a difference of opinion. 

Lange docs not cling to any special 
German prejudices. When a bull session 
gets going, he deepens his accent and 
tells a story of two middle-aged Ger- 
man track fans out to sec a meet in 
which the American sprinter, Adolph 
Plummer, has entered. 

"They arc reading the program. 'Ha. 
400 meei-ers coming up here. Vc haf 
Manfred Germer. und Kinder, und look 
vat the Americans haf here. Plummer, 
Lind Charlie Greene. Plummer, Vat's 
dal first name? Ah. .-f-dolph. ! did not 
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Stroke after stroke, ball after 
ball. Titleist's greater length is 
consistent . . . something you can 
count on. 

This is the advantage you get 
from Titieist. 

This is why more touring pro- 
fessionals play Titieist than any 
other ball. Also, more amateurs, 
more country club golfers and 
more public course golfers. 

Give yourself a little extra. 

Play Titieist. 



Tiil«islsare sold 
only in goK course 
pro shops. 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 



From now on, Business Week will bo 
getting first-hand business informa- 
tion from Southeast Asia. Indonesia, 
Vietnam, and all points oriental. The 
Hong Kong Nows Bureau, the twelfth 
overseas news bureau serving BW 
readers, opened its doors early in 1967. 
Staffed with top people, it’s going to 
be one of the mast reliable sources of 
business-oriented news in that often- 
inscrutable part of the world- 

As you might gather, Business 
Week is dedicated to the idea that 
business news has to be world nows. 
We’re convinced that problems abroad 
affect profits at homo. That’s why 
we’ll go from here to China to bring 
back the facts we think American man- 
agement has to know. But don’t worry. 
We’re not neglecting the home front. 
BUS1NE.SS Week still maintains 17 full- 
time news bureaus in the U.S. and 
Canada, and correspondents in 33 
other cities. 

We admit we’re fascinated by the 
idea of a Hong Kong bureau, but we 
haven’t gotten carried away. We're 
still just plain folks on West 42nd 
Street. If you don’t believe it, come up 
and ring our gong. 


You advertise in 

BUSINESS 

WEEK 

when you want 
to inform 
management 
A MtOraw Uill Magazine 



SECRET ATHLETES 


know dill is a colored name. I never 
hear dal name before. Vai about you. 
Kriu? Frii/? Vat do you mean you nev- 
er heard dat nanic before? l.ook. E'rit/, 
\al did you do 20 years ago? You re- 
member our high school graduation, 
yah? Mil dc picture dcrc und dc hand 
shticking up in dc air?’ " 

Moro is intense, uses his hands u lot. 
“The Italian in me." he says. He com- 
plains that he is not enough of u tiger, 
but as a practitioner of the technique 
events— pole vault, high jump. etc. — 
there is none more formful. 

Thorcstin is known as the kind of guy 
who gets a good deal on a car and right 
away sells it and gives the party he sells 
it to a better deal. "Dave, you’ve been 
worked!" Hodge used to yell at him. 
Thoreson conned his way into his first 
decathlon- the lybOOlympicTrials — by 
listing among his accomplishments a 
2(X)-fooi javelin throw when actually it 
was a softball he threw 200 feet. His 
stories about hitchhiking to meets and 
dashing through customs without show- 
ing his passpt)rt and getting on a plane 
for Munich and finding out it was going 
to Brussels arc all corroborated by his 
buddies. And it is absolutely true, he 
says, that his Norwegian great-grand- 
father had 21 children, and his father 


played basketball for a team callcvl the 
Blucjay Applejackcrs. 

In the Nationals at Salina last year 
when he finished third to Toomey and 
Hodge. Thoreson got on the microphone 
and announced that he was going for a 
record seven feet, if they cared to notice, 
and then when the people began to 
yell for him he got back on the micro- 
phone and told them he couldn't set a 
record if they were going to carry on like 
that. "I like Kansans," he says. ’•Very 
warm people." 

T he morning begins at 6695 Pasado 
in a familiar confusion. Toomey is 
preaching the value of a special break- 
fast concoction that docs not have a 
name but does have a wallop. *‘You‘ve 
got to have the 10 amino acids, no more, 
no less." he says, mi.xing into a large 
glass (very large) four or five eggs, some 
ice cream, powdered milk < refined), cal- 
cium gluconate, calcium lactate, soy- 
bean oil and. as a chaser, a handful of 
desiccated, defatted liver pills. Then a 
scvcn-pill vitamin-mineral pack (four 
bright colors and three shades of while). 
Olaf says, ”Yeah. man. that's every- 
thing." Moro is skeptical. He says the 
whole thing goes right through you. Eggs 


Toomey K in \eriou\ mood and a Rnnik « Broiher\ suit, teacher dasi at La Ctdinu Juiiiot High- 
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and bacon for him. ‘'No good, all that 
grease,” says Olaf. "This is better” — 
holding up a glass— "even if it‘s psy- 
chological." They agree that the appear- 
ance and capacity of Bill Toomey would 
indicate it is more than psychological. 

Then off to work. Moro to '‘shake a 
lot of hands” for a sporting goods firm 
in Santa Barbara. Thoreson to leach 
physical education at La Cumbre Junior 
High. Lange to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara, where he and 
Hcmcry arc students. Hemcry. whose 
b.-other Dave, now at Boston University, 
is the British Commonwealth 120-yard 
high hurdle champion, has found the at- 
mosphere at Santa Barbara unlike any- 
thing he experienced at Dartmouth. 

At La Colina Junior High, Bill Too- 
mey is keeping his ninth-graders hop- 
ping with the kind of lively lectures Hem- 
ery wishes he heard on a steady basis in 
his Santa Barbara classes. Toomey is in 
a Brooks Brothers suit, and his students 
are neatly dressed and look, well, clean- 
er than the college kids. Toomey is read- 
ing them an essay and .soliciting com- 
ment. He uses the kind of words they 
dig: "hippie” and "scene" and "cool.” 
Except he uses them in an instructive 
manner. "That's ‘serf not ‘surfer,’ " he 
kids. He interprets the essay; "Times 
have changed, the author is saying. Our 
grandfathers on the gold rush didn't stop 
in St. Louis and ask a psychiatrist. ‘Say, 
Doc. you gotta tell me why the hell I’m 
going for that gold. What's wrong with 
me. Doc?' People are going goo-goo. 
They want to be in. They want to make 
the scene. The old days used to be more 
rigid, now we're more flexible. Now 
we're bending, and we’re bending some 
things that maybe should stay rigid.” 

By about 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
they begin to gather at the university 
track. It is a beautiful facility, ringed by 
trees and shrub.s. The coach of the uni- 
versity team is Sam Adams, who himself 
was a decathlon man and once com- 
peted regularly with Mathias. He is still 
in good shape and besides his services as 
a coach, which he offers free of charge, 
he occasionally Joins in a shotput or 
discus-throwing contest. 

As many as seven dccaihloners have 

eonlinued 
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Quaker State 
your car.to keep rt 
running young 


Preserve the lively, 
youthful feel of your 
cor with the finest 
engine life preserver— 
Quaker State Motor Oil. 
1 Made only from 
the choicest f00% 

Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil 
to keep your car 
on the road, out of 
the repair shop, and 
save you money. 

Ask for It by name. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION. OIL CITY. PENNSYLVANIA 


Nikon F. the choice of photo journalists the world over, the earnest camera for 
people m earnest about photography. Available with standard prism reflex finder 
or interchangeable Photomic T thru-thO'lens meter system. See your dealer for 
details, or write; Nikon Inc. Garden City. New York 1 \ 533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. |ln Canada Anglophoto Ud .PQ.) 


Today there^ almost no other choice 










Winner! 

PGA Official 
Driving Contest 
6 consecutive 
years! 

For 6 years running. MacGregor's 
OX Tourney has taken top honors 
in the Official PGA Driving Con- 
test. The DX Tourney is built to 
go, and built to last. It'll take all 
the rough treatment you can dish 
out, and come up without a smile. 
Or a bruise. Or a bite. This season, 
why not stick with a winner? 


SLCREiT ATHl.F.ThS 


Nvorkccl there together at one time. They 
offer aitd seek ads ice from each other. 
Jerry Moro is the resident expert on the 
pole vault. He has done 16' 2". [)a\e 
Thoreson lectures on the high jump { "He 
moved my postiion one step and I v.cnl 
from 6 feet to 6*6." said Toomey). Russ 
I lodge instructs on the shotput. foomey 
on the running events. Thoreson said 
that after three months of this exposure 
he improved his quarter-mile time by 
three seconds, his hurdles by .4 second, 
and added eight feet to his shotput. 
Hodge advised Toomev to keep his 
discus higher on delivery and Toomey 
went from l.JO to 150 feel. "1 can close 
my eyes now and do 150 feet." 

They arc all highly competitive, how- 
ever. and the contests among them tend 
to get tierce. Vioro yells at Olaf and Olaf 
yells at Thoreson and Thoreson will not 
concede a thing. "Olic takes pride in his 
javelin throw ing." Thoreson says. "1 tell 
him to prove it if he thinks he's belter 
than me. He does." Hodge says you can't 
even warm up without one of them try- 
ing to beat you. ".And they love to beat 
me in anything. Calves. They measure 
my calves. ‘Hey. my calves are bigger 
than yours!' " 

When Hodge and Toomey train to- 
gether. there is never a letup. "Neither 
one gives an incli." Thoreson says. "They 
were at Salina last year. Httdge had nev- 
er done 24 feet in the broad jump. He 
did 2.^-1 1 . Then on bis last jump he wenl 
all the way to 25-214. It was incredible. 
I could sec Hill over there snorting at 
the end of the runway. He came down 
that runway like a truck, hit that board 
and went 25-6!" 

"I loved it." said Hill Toomey. 

Hy dusk they arc through their work- 
outs. and then it is a matter of deciding 
which restaurant to eat at an increas- 
ingly important issue since Hodge left the 
wickiup and maybe they will go to a 
movie or to the H.Ci. for some sweer. 
Or invite some girls over for the evening 
session. And they will be back at the 
decathlon again. Why do wc do these 
things? What good is vitamin 1%.? Why 
don't I jump seven feet? Where is it 
leading us? When are vve going to see a 
headline? And so to bed. end 
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wherever you go. 
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This Father’s Day 
put something grand before Dad. 


Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof bottled in bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co.. Frankfort, Ky. 






Super Tire meets the 
July 4th Monster. 


Comparing it to most new-car tires, the Amoco’*' 120 
Super Tire gives you 51 % better traction during accel- 
eration. And 30% greater skid resistance. Just for 
example. And it was safety tested at 120 mph. 

Independence Day is no time to be dependent on 
just any tires. Neither is today. 

"You expect more from Standard— and you g^ it! 
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cThc Ameocan O'l CotT.p.-jny. 196<' World’;, i.uiiost distributor of Allas Tire 
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How close are you to a new Cadillac? 


You might be much closer than you think. 
Fora Cadillac can be .surprisingly low in 
cost — lower, in fact, than some models 
of other makes. And when you consider 
Cadillac’s surprising economy of opera- 
tion and its unsurpassed resale value, it 
becomes the rival of many so-called 


GM 

Motor C« Division 


medium-priced cars in practicality. liut, 
whatever margin stands between the car 
you’re considering and a new Cadillac, it 
should not keep you from considering the 
world's most complete motoring. You’ll 
discover that a Cadillac performs with the 
smoothness, the quietness and the effort- 


lessness that other cars only seek to 
achieve. In terms of comfort, conven- 
ience and safety features, Cadillac is un- 
matched. How close are you to a Cadillac? 
Your Cadillac dealer has the answer. 
Spend a' few minutes behind the wheel 
of the world's most desired luxury car. 


Your Cadillac dealer has the answer. 


Cadillac 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPP 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

If anything. DtTROiT (4-4) proved that it 
cannot survive without the home run. four 
homers in two days led to a pair of wins over 
the White Sox and moved the Tigers into the 
league lead. Then the Tigers hit one ball over 
the fence in the next live games, and four of 
them were losses. They snapped back when 
Dick McAulilTe hit a grand slam in the l.ilh 
to K*al the Yankees, chic aoo (3-5) got shut- 
out pitching from Tommy John and anoth- 
er key hit from Ron Hansen, a .158 hitter 
who drove in his 18th run of the year with 
his IVth hit. Tom Phiwbus of baiiimori 
(4-3) pitched his third consecutive shutout 
and Andy Ftchebarren homered in the 19th 
inning (the longest Oriole game ever). After 
beating the Indians Z-l for his seventh win 
and coming within five outs of a no-hitter. 
Jim Lonbiirg of bosion (5-2) was refresh- 
ingly honcsc. Said l.onborg. "I really warn- 
ed (hat no-hi(tcr. It would have put me in 
the national spotlight right away." Man- 
ager Joe AdevK'k of CLivii AND (4-3) kept 
shuffling his lineup (23 difTercni ones in 43 
games), and his team finally got over the 
,5(K) mark. Jim Merritt pitched his second 
shutout in a row and Dc.in Chance his third 
of the year for MiNstsorA (4-3). The Kan- 
sas city (.3-4) offense got help from Pilch- 
ers Lew Krausse and Jim Nash, who won 
games with hits. With Whitcy Ford an- 
nouncing his retirenwni and with onetime 
20-gansc winner Jim ik>ulon being sent (o 
the minors, mw york (4-3) pitching 
seemed to reach b<Miom. Bui then Al Down- 
ing won twice and two converted relievers. 
Thad Tillotson and JtK Verbanic. won their 
first big-league starts. All three pitchers hud 
games saved for them by Reliever Dtwicy 
Womack. Washington (4-3) hoped that 
getting Slugger Mike Epstein and Pitcher 
Trank Berlaina from the Orioles for ihcir 


best pitcher. Pete Richcrt. would pay off 
handsomely in the long run, Jim McOloih- 
lin's second straight shutout was all that 
Cai itorsia ( 1-6) could be happy absiut. 

Sttndints: Ott 28-lS. Cht ?6-l8. B*ll 23- 

20, Bos 24-22. CUvo 23-22. Minn 23-23. 

K(i 22-2$, NY 20-24. WMh 20-26. Cal 19-30 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Disaster seemed immincni in cincinnah 
(6-2) when Tommy Harper suffered a frac- 
tured wrist and Relievers Ted Abernathy 
and Gerry Arrigo also were hurt, but the 
Reds regrouped, won six one-run games 
and actually increased their league lead, 
il wasn't easy. They had played nine garrcs 
in a row that had been decided by one run 
and four of last week's wins were picked up 
by a revamped bullpen that included two 
regular starters- Gary Nolan and Mill Pap- 
pas- plus Bob Lee (purchased from the 
Dodgers) and Mel Queen. The fire relief 
work would have been wasted had it not 
been for clutch hits by Tony Perez (hehn ). 
Leo Cardenas. Vada Pinson. Pete Rose and 
Tommy Helms, si. louis (4-3) played sev- 
en one-run games in sequence and lost three 
of them, including a 2-1 squeaker to the 
Reds. The Cardinals had runners on first 
and third with none out in the ninth, only 
to have the Reds end the game with a triple 
play on which Orlando Cepedu was tagged 
for the final out after making a belated dash 
for the plate. Juan Marichal of san tras- 
cisco (6-2) had his eighi-gtimc winning 
streak halted when the wind al Candlestick 
Park carried a soft line drive by Phillie Pitch- 
er Jim Bunning over the fence for a gtimc- 
winning homer. Ku( Marichal came back to 
beat the Mets for (he I9(h lime without a 
loss. *T'm not sure." said Hob Veale of 
pn rsRt.’Rtm (4-3), "tha( 1 will ever complete 
another game." Veale was upset because 


Manager Harry Walker had in recent weeks 
removed him twice from games in which he 
was behind. Last week. Walker let Veale 
stay on the mound as long as he wanted, but 
after giving up seven runs in five innings, 
Veale had had enough. He went to Walker 
and said. ‘‘Thanks for going with me as you 
did. I believe I learned a lesson." Maury 
Wills came back to los AWiit-ts (.3-4) for 
the first time since the celebrated trade last 
December, His return, unlike the trade, 
helped both teams. Wills' triple enabled the 
Pirates to win the first game of the series, 
and his presence in the lineup perked up the 
sagging Dixlgcr attendance (down 290.000 
before his visit ». More than 1 14,000 people 
came to see the three-game set. Wills was 
hitting .296 for the season and had stolen 
13 bases in 14 tries, whereas Bob Bailey and 
Gene Michael, the players the Dodgers ob- 
tained for him. were batting .128 and .21.3. 
For only the third time in 15 years cmcMio 
(.3-4) finished the month of May ever .51X). 
Fergusi’n Jenkins won twice. Billy Williams 
hit four homers and Pilcher Rich Nyc helped 
beat the Redsf. 5 with three hits of his own. 
one a drag bunt. Errors, passed balls, bad 
base running and worse pitching by AH an- 
TA (1-5) more than offset four homers by 
Hank Aaron. Richie Allen of PHiiAoti- 
piiiA (6-1 1 finally got going. He hit his first 
home run since opening week, stole home 
and butted .4<K) us (he Phillies wen six in a 
row. With Dave Giusti pitching a four-hit- 
ter and Mike Cuellar a three-hitter, ilous- 
los (3-4) twice beat siw york (1-7) and 
climbed ou( of lOth place. Back in the cel- 
lar. the Mets had a hard time scoring runs 
hut did manage to help Rob Shaw beat the 
Giants 2-1. 


Standings: Cm 34-18. Sd 27-17 SF 2t- 
20. pill 25 20. CW 23-22, Phil 22.23. Alt 
22-25. LA 20-27. How 17-31. NY 15 30 


HIGHLIGHT 

"U seems every time Tony gels a hit he either lies the 
game or wins it for us." said Jim Coker about team- 
mate Tony Perez of the Cineimvaii Reds. Perez has. 
indeed, been gelling timely hits and has been largely 
responsible for keeping the Reds in tirsl place. Last 
week was typical of his clutch performances- Against 
the Cardinals, who had pared the Reds' lead to half 
a game. Perez hit a ninth-inning triple that set up the 
winning run. The next rtighi. his triple in the eighth 
broke up Cardinal Pitcher Dick Hughes's perfect 
game and led to a 2-1 victory . Later in the week. Pe- 
rez hit (wo two-run homers to help beat the Cubs 7 6 
and the Braves 8-7. Perez' emergence as one of the 
most dangerous sluggers in the league has been re- 
markable, for until six weeks ago he seemed to be 


nothing more than a .260 hitter. Last year he batted 
.265 and had only four homers, and there W'us talk 
that he would be traded. This spring he hit well and 
won the llrst-base Job, but before a month had gone 
by there he was on the bench with a .260 average 
again. It seemed that Tony, a muscular 25-year-old 
Cuban, would never come close to matching his mi- 
nor league feats of hilling 34 home runs in a season 
or batting ..3.36. Then Dcron Johnson, the team's 
third baseman and cleanup man. was hurt on May 6. 
and Perez was given the alarming responsibility of 
taking his place. In 27 games since then, Tony hit 
.355, slugged eight homers and had 25 KBIs. He hit 
safely in 17 straight games, batting .384 during that 
spree. Manager Dave Bristol says. "Perez has the 
best attitude a ballplayer could have. He's totally 
unselfish. He wants to do anything he can to win." 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the aporlB information 
of the week 


BRiooE I TAI-Y's Blue Torn hen the North Amer- 
ican Team 3M-227 in the tinah in Miami Beach 
for it^ ninth straiKhl World Team Champiomhip 
<page 36 >- 

cvcLiNd Tvo-time Olympian f ACKIESIMfiS. 24. 
of Closier, N.J.. won the 50-ntile Kugler-Anderson 
MenH'ridl Tour of Sommer\illc (NJ.) m the record 
time of l:S6:ID.07. lini^hinii hy k» than half a 
bike length over Allen Bell, the local favorite. 

GOLF Tournament favorite BOH DICKSON. 23. 
employed by an aviation firm in Muvkoece.Okla.. 
defeated hiv Walker Cup teammate Ron Cerrudo. a 
22-ycar-old pubhc-relatiunv man from San Rafael. 
Calif., two and one in Kormby, England in the lirvi 
all-American final of the Briiivh Amateur Open 
champiunvhip since 1959. 

Dave HII.I.. a former caddie from fackvon. Mich., 
won hiv firsi tournament in four years with a 72-hole 
total of 272. finishing two strokes ahead of Johnny 
Pott of Cape Girardeau. Mo. at the SIOO.OOO .Mem- 
phis Open. 

KATHY WHI rWORTH successfully defended her 
title m the SI3.500 St. Louis Women's Invitational 
Open with a S4-hole 209 total and a two-stroke vic- 
tory over Carol .Mann. 

HARNESS RACING — ROMEO HANQVER (S2.60) 
competed in his first milc-and-a-half event and won 
when OeorK Sholty drove him to a length victoi^ 
over New Zealand's ll-year-old Cardigan Bay in 
the (100.000 International Pace at Yonkers Race- 
way. It wav the chestnut coil's 2lsl straight win and 
his 34ih in 311 starts. 


despite upsetting Baltimore 2-0 and beating New 
York 2-1, remained in the cellar with .38 points. 


DSA; In the first full week of plav for the United 
Soccer Association the CLEVELAND STOKERS 
tied the CHICAGO MUSTANGS l-l.lhen beat 
the Boston Shamrock Rovers 1-0 while the NEW 
YORKSKYLINERS tied Boston 0-0 Before losing 
to the LOS ANGLI.I--S WOLVh-S 2-1. The WASH- 
INGTON WHIPS tied Chicatut l-l and gained a 
2-1 win over TORONTO CITY, which later de- 
feaietl the San Erancisco Golden Gale Gales 2 0. 
In Dallas the TORNaIHJES and the HOUSTON 
stars played a scoreless tie before a crowd of 
16.431 —largest of the week— and in Deirnil the 
VANCOUVER ROYALE CANADIANS lied the 
Cougars l-l. 


TENNIS The Australian men dominated the French 
championships in Pans as ROY EMERSON won 
his second mayor tournament of the year by de- 
feating fellow Aussie Tony Roche 6-1. 6-4, 2-6. 6-2 
for the men’s singles title. ROCHE later paired with 
JOMNNEWCO MB to beat Emerson and Ken Fletch- 
er in an all-AusiraJian doubles final, while the mixed 
doubles went to Californian BILLIE JEAN KING 
and Aussie OWEN DAVU3SON. France's 24- 
year-old I RANI, OISE DURR defeated Australia's 
Lesley Turner (favored to take her third French ti- 
tle) 4-6, 6-3. ^4 in the ladies' singles and became 
the first naiise French woman tillisi since 1939. 
Miss Durr earlier had teamed with GAH. SHER- 
RI FF of Australia to lake the ladies' doubles. 


TRACK * FIELD -Kansas sophomore JIM RYUN 
ran the second fastest mile on record, yust 1.9 off his 
own world mark, with a 3:53.2 at the Cohseum- 
Compion invitation meet in Los Angeles (poff 34). 
Three-iime Olympic champion AL OERTER, of 
the New York Athletic Club. iRer a sleepless plane 
ride, surpassed ihc 197' 8* fourth-place discus throw 
he made 12 hours earlier at the Coliseum-Comploo 
meet by 5' 10' with a toss of 203' 6' in the New York 
AC .Spring Games. It was the longest discus throw 
ever made in the East. 

ANN SMITH, a 25-ycaf-old London schoolteacher, 
bettered her ihree-week-old women's world mile 
mark by 2.2 with a 4:37 at the Southern Counties 
Women's Championship m London, England. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 


KEITH CHRISTMANN, 
a i S-year-oldtrapshoot- 
er from Baden. Pa., 
gained his first big ti- 
tle when he broke 182 
of 200 targets to place 
first in the open Junior 
division of the North 
Carolina State Open at 
the Pinchurst Gun Club. 
It was the state's biggest 
trap shoot. 




ROBIN WATSON, a 
sophomore at Craw- 
fordsvillc (Ark.) High 
and the stale Junior girls 
gulf champion, entered 
the Arkansas High 
School Golf Tourna- 
ment in Little Rock — 
the only girl competitor 
— and. with Joe Baratli 
Jr., won the Class A-B 
title by eight strokes. 


JOHN JONES, 3 track 
star at Elgin FHgh in 
Marion. Ohio, compet- 
ed in the Class A State 
High .School champion- 
ships in Columbus with 
the temperature lOO’’ 
and posted his fourth 
two-milerecord(9:2l.7) 
in 17 days. His best 
time, made a week ear- 
lier. was 9:13.8. 


CORDY GARCIA. 31, 

an Albuquerque. N. 
Me\. police detective 
who won the AAU city 
and state handball dou- 
bles titles earlier (his 
year, upset top-sccdcd 
Manny Smith, state and 
city champion for the 
past nine years, to win 
ihc AAU state singles 
title in Albuquerque. 



JON MATLACK. |7, 
completed his third year 
as leading pilcher for 
Henderson High m 
West Chester. Pa. with 
1 22-1 record (14 shut- 
outs. four no-hillcrs. 
one perfect game, and 
219 urikeouls). while 
his team (14-0 this year) 
won its 40ih straight 
regular-season game. 


MIKE VOITICH. 62, 
of Stockton, Calif., a 
Jiimping-froglrainerfor 
25 years, set Tulc Jim 
loose at the Calaveras 
Jumping Frog Contest 
at Angels Camp. Calif., 
and he leaped a record 
19' 3y2' in the trials. 
Mike's Sidewinder IV 
then won the finals with 
a 17' 1 1' jump. 
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WITole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ART CRITICS 

Sirs; 

Your annual preview of ihc 50*1 is alwavs 
the best ever. an>where- and this scar's 
C'rozier-Stanley effort ( T/ie Spirit of Indy, 
May 29) ssas merely unsurpassable. 

h dcserses plaudits for ortginality- sum- 
nui cum liiiidc'. 

J. O. Shiei i)S Jr. 

Dearborn. Mich. 

Sir's: 

As an Indy fan going back to I9.n, when 
I sal on a corner as u reporter fs'r the laic 
Imliumipolis Times, 1 want to say that 
Artist Bob .Stanley really captured the .‘IIK) 
in his powerful abstract paintings. I must 
have been near him w hen the w heel from the 
first-lap accident of 1966 headed for him be- 
cause 1 thought it was headed for me. 

Samuf-L S. Tyndall 

New York City 
.Sirs: 

I thanked my lucky hubcaps I was not on 
the highway between Indianapolis and Mil- 
waukee following last year's 5(X). Perhaps 
the misguided f ather really believes he is 
held in the safe hand of Divine Providence, 
immune from harm as he “pulls it out of 
the hole" and barrels down the pike. 

lixcccding the speed limit on our nation's 
highways and streets was responsible for 
some 14,000 fatal accidents m 1966. That 
a priest should encourage such carnage 
qualities him as an apostle of madness. 

W. M- Hudson Jr. 

New Orleans 
Sirs; 

Your Indianapolis story was a huge dis- 
appointment. 

Two extremely personal views - the sir- 
called artist's and the so-called writer's - 
don't add up to one intelligible article. NS’ill 
you cut out the fancy stuff and give us good 
photography and writing instead of trying 
tosupply conversation material forthecirck- 
tail hour. 

Bod Iles 

Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs'. 

■fhe paintings of the action of the 
were really great. I am a general "car nut," 
and this artist gase me a real sense of the 
action that iKcurs in an auto race. I greatly 
admire Mr. Stanley's technique ! didn't 
know it was possible to get so much out of 
two colors. 

Midshipman Michael D. Hardman 
Annapolis, Md. 


PUTTERING AROUND 

Sirs; 

Slandardirjtion is necessary to bring or- 
der out of chaos, but when it goes beyond 
that, whether in industry or sports, it stran- 
gles the effort to improve equipment and 
methods, stifles initiatise and freedom of 
choice and may be completely arbitrary. A 
case in point is the rules re\ ision of the U.S. 
Ciolf Association prohibiting croquet-type 
putting (.f Blow for Esthetics, June 5). 

In my opinion these rule changes do not 
promote the best interests of golf, and I 
hope SI will oppose them. 

C hari.i-s L. Gilkeson 

Richmond 

Sirs: 

The only criticism I have of the L'SGA 
ruling is that it is loo little and tens late. 

I would suggest that you adopt a uniform 
code that would make it mandatory for all 
players to carry the following clubs; driver, 
brassic. spoon, cleek, midiron, mid-mashic. 
mashie, mashic niblick, niblick and putter. 
Some beginning players may argue that they 
don't need lOcIubs. But they would be over- 
looking a basic fact. A man who is carrying 
only six clubs has a distinct advantage over 
one carrying 10, for he is not only packing 
around less weight, but has less mental 
anguish in trying to decide what club to use. 
Needless to say. those new steel and glass 
shafts should be barred. After all, if Bobby 
Jones could make a Grand Slam with wood- 
en shafts, why should some youngster come 
along and duplicate or surpass his record 
using all these new-fangled ideas? 

John B. Burnham Jk. 

Richland, Wash. 

PLAYFUL CUBS 

Sirs; 

There have been limes during my decade 
of frustration as a Cub fan that 1 have felt 
National League opponents have been more 
insulted than intimidated when they played 
against the inhabitants of W'rigley Field. But 
I feel this year that Leo Durocher's charges 
arc worthy of taking the field with any other 
club in the league. Your article gave much 
of the credit for the upsw ing in the Cub for- 
uincs to Adolfo Phillips. While I would not 
disagree that he is a principal factor. I think 
that you overlook a more basic reason { The 
Cuhs? Third Place? May 29). 

Disenchanted as Cub fans are with an ad- 
ministration that could devise the "college 
of coaches" and the athletic director of sea- 
sons past, the Cub trades have been the 
most galling. Trading a Frank Thomas for 
a Mel Roach was bad enough, but a Lou 

continued 



when "sweaty situations" bring 
on minor skin irritations, 
you need the soothing relief of 

AMMENS. 

MEDICATED POWDER 

If “the action" causes you to perspire 
more heavily, your natural skin defenses 
can break down. Constant rubbing in 
skin (olds and from clothing can cause 
minor skin irritations. Then you need 
more than a simple talcum . . . you need 
the soothing, more complete relief of 
AMMENS Medicated Powder. 

AMMENS supplements the skin's nat- 
ural defenses with moisture absorbents 
to help keep your skin dry. cool feeling, 
comfortable . . . and with skin protectives 
to guard against rub- 
bing and chafing. 

Daily localized use of 
AMMENS helps heal 
and prevent these 
skin irritations . . , 
even in sweaty situa- 
tions! 

Selected for use by 
the U. S. Olympic 
team. 

Dialing -ftMt Rash 
Burning Fan ■ lictty Thus 
Diagsr Rash 


BRISTOL-MYERS 
grove division 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Painkiller. 

For hemorrhoids that hurt. 



You hnve probably heard of Nupercainal’' 
Suppositorces and Ointment by now. Nuper* 
cainal is the most effective and longest 
lasting painkiller of the leading 
products available without prescrip- ^ 
tion. It is over eight times stronger 
than the most commonly used topical 
anesthetic preparation. Doctors have 
been recommending Nupercainal for 
over 33 years for hemorrhoids that hurt. 

Over 8 times more pain-killing power ttian 
the most commonly used topical anesthetic. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 

MASSACHUSETTS 
INVESTORS 
GROWTH STOCK 
FUNO t 


^•SQTH iliil'iif '"- 

I O O fu'.'MMI 


CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

A dividend of $3 7 million, equal to 4 2 
c»''is a share, will be payable Jur<e 26, 
196/ to over 152.000 sh.-irefiolapis ol 
record May 31. 1967. 


ROBfRT W. I ADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street. Boston 


SUPPORT RED CROSS 



BiiKk for an l.rnic Hrogiio.’ However, Cien- 
criil Manager John Holland ma> have made 
one of the fiiKSt trades in recem \ears when 
he peddled Hob Ikrhl ami 1 arrv Jackson for 
Phillips. I crgiison Jenkins and John Hcrrn- 
stem. I think Holland deserves much credit 
lor giving Cub fans preseniahle plavcrs for 
the lirsi nine in 2ll\ears. 


Sirs: 

I have been an avid ( iih fan for onK 20 
ve.irs. so I am relativelv new lo ihe club. 
Being in the first division, however, does 
strange things to a man. l or instance. I lind 
ih.ii I no longer liaie the White So\. I can 
oiiK wonder what Hank Sauer. Handsome 
Ransom Jackson ami Dee I ondv would 
think about all this. 

D-WitJ S. SlT l IVAN 

IX- Kalb. 111. 


TRUE STORY 

Sirs: 

Your ilelighiful account t'f the llanier- 
stronis 1 / </v/c' iiinl l‘iiiiiii' ChUain’i i . 

Mav 2')> revived for inc memories of iheir 
tall, blonde, bluc-cved (and ves, verv bcaiiti- 
full daughter I l\a. who was one of niv stu- 
dents in an I nglish composition class of Ihe 
I'nivcrsitv of Wisconsin in the fall of lyM). 
You can imagine m> reaction when I lirsi 
read one of her pa|vcrs describing a huge, 
unlinished. prc-( ivil War house containing 
ihc most startling arrav of pel' I had ever 
heard of. I remember thinking that she was 
pulling me on. hut then I concluded that 
no freshman could possibK make it up and 
il had to be for real. I.aier J leanted. from 
1 Ka and others, about her remarkable par- 
ents and their work. 

Don VI 1) (. . Sit vv vRl 

C hampaign, III. 

MEN, TOO 

Sllv 

Ci.irv Ronberg captured the feelings of 
Harlan C ohen and the girls of our national 
vollcvball team bcauiifiillv iPUiyhig It ilw 
Ja/uim-sc ll<;,r. June 5). But he should liave 
mentioned that while Harlan likes working 
with women he is also succcssrul coaching 
men's teams. In Mav lyc>f> he took a rela- 
tively voting Wcstsiile Jewish C'omnuiniiv 
( enter st|ii;id and linishcd third in both the 
national .AAU and US\ BA meets. In Mav 
lv>67 Wesiside moved up :i notch and vvas 
second in the A.-\l and third in the i:S\ B A. 

Sol H. Mvrsh.m I. 

I os .Atvgelcs 

REVERSED COIN 

Sii-s: 

I enjoved Bu//ic Bavasi's account of the 
celebrated holdout verv much iTJie Dodfifr 
Sioi is. Mav 15 (7 As a soon-to-be in- 
conlirtuft' 
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YESTERDAY 


Some Skulduggery in the Single Sculls 


Rumors were rife before the match race between Edward Hanlan and Charles Courtney. They were all borne 
out when it was found that someone had sawed Hanlan's shell almost in two by LEONARD SHECHTER 


The day dawned fair and unusually 
* warm, and a good thing it was. too, 
for the few rooms available in little May- 
ville. N.Y.. on the shores of Chautauqua 
Lake, were crammed to overflowing at 
rates running as high as $10 a day with- 
out meals. As a result many of the .^0.000 
rowing fans, gamblers, pickpockets, and 
just plain sports who had been pouring 
into town for a week slept alfresco so as 
to be on hand for the big match race 
between Oarsmen Edward Hanlan and 
Charles E. Courtney. Hanlan was Ca- 
nadian born. 24 years old. fair-skinned, 
mustached. curly-haired and with eyes 
the color of a summer sky. H is adversary 
and archrival. Courtney, was an Amer- 
ican, swarthy-skinned, tall, lean and siv. 
years older than his opponent. 

These two oarsmen, as famous in their 
day as Gene Tunney and Jack Dempsey 
were later, had been involved in a highly 
controversial race the year before, a race 
Courtney had been openly accused of 
■’hippodroming." i.e., dumping. It had 
taken almost a year of delicate negotia- 
tion on the part of their backers to put 
them in action against each other again, 
a year of charge and countercharge, of 
intense press speculation and of heavy 
private betting. 

Today, such heated interest in. of all 
things, professional rowing may seem 
farfetched. But in 1879 rowing was. out- 
side of horse racing, the major Amer- 
ican sport. Rowers, writes Robert F. 
Kelley, in his history of American row- 
ing. ■•became as famous and well-publi- 
cized — and spoiled — as any well-known 
athlete of today." 

So the atmosphere of the first encoun- 
ter between Hanlan and Courtney at 
Lachinc. Que.. Canada, on October 3, 
1878, was one of carnival. ‘'Train after 
train crowded with passengers was run- 
ning into Lachinc over the single track 
of the Montreal Lachinc Railroad." The 
New York Times reported. "The nine 
miles of wagon road were packed with 
carriages, all hurrying in one direction, 
and the canal was alive with steamers. 


gay with British and American flags. By 
5 o'ckKk 10.000 persons were in the 
grandstand, and as many more were 
clustered on steamers, small boats and 
along the river bank." 

But there was disquiet, too. The large 
amount of belting was leading to hasty 
rumors, and a postponement of the race 
because of rain led to more. "One mis- 
fortune of the delay." an observer w rote 
"is that it gives time for circulation of 
a renewed report that Courtney has sold 
out the race to Hanlan." Libel laws, it 
seems, were quite different then from 
what they arc now. 

On most books. Hanlan opened as the 
odds-on favorite and. by race time, the 
odds had increased. This despite the 
fact that Courtney was undefeated both 
as an amateur and as a professional. 
"Nonbetting men who are acquainted 
with the oarsmen." wrote the Evening 
Post correspondent, "express surprise 
that so great and long-continued odds 
should be offered on the Canadian." 

The race finally got started late in the 
afternoon, just as the wind began to 
freshen. Hanlan. in his familiar red cap 
and blue shirt, started with a stroke of 
31. while Courtney pulled 38 to the min- 
ute. Both used long, smooth strokes 
with a quick recovery at the end. F'or the 
first four miles the lead changed hands 
several times. 

The first mile was clocked in seven 
minutes, the fourth in only six. “As they 
entered the last mile." according to a 
vivid but seemingly somewhat imagi- 
native account in the Times. "Hanlan 
went slowly but surely to the front and 
at the half was leading by three lengths. 
. . . Here Courtney made a last terrible 
struggle and putting all his tremendous 
reserve power into his terrible telling 
strokes, crept up inch by inch and foot 
by foot in a way that would have given 
him the race had he kept it up to the end. 
But the strain was too great. He ran his 
bow to within a length and a half of 
Hanlan's stern part, but could get no 
nearer and Hanlan swept over the line 


the winner of the greatest scull race ever 
seen in this country." 

Hanlan's lime was 36:22. his margin 
of victory a length and a quarter. And if 
the Times account had been altogether 
accurate that would have been the end 
of it. But something had happened that 
the gentleman from the Times must have 
missed. Somehow he failed to mention 
the fact that near the finish btvth Hanlan 
and Courtney were headed for a group of 
boats that had wandered inside the rac- 
ing lane. Hanlan slacked off for a mo- 
ment, then shot around them and over 
the finish line. Courtney stopped rowing 
altogether, or at least long enough to 
lose his last hope of catching Hanlan. 

Wfoie Edward B. Rankin of the Si»s- 
ton Herald, who acted as a judge for 
Courtney and watched the race closely: 
"1 venture the judgment now that Court- 
ney is the better and more enduring scull- 
er of the two. that despite the roughness 
of the water he succeeded, whenever he 
niadc the effort, in closing with Hanlan. 
and that at the finish he outraced the 
Toronto man. and only lost the race by 
ceasing to pull at a critical moment when 
nearing the goal." 

The controversy raged for a year until 
it was agreed to settle matters once and 
for all in a new race at Mayville on Oc- 
tober 19. On the day of the race when 
Courtney's handlers went to the boat- 
house to check his equipment, they found 
something that was to stir an even great- 
er brouhaha than the disputed first race: 
the boat in which Courtney was to row 
had been neatly .sawed three-quarters of 
the way through, 10 feet from the bow. 

What had happened? To this day the 
partisans of each rower arc giving differ- 
ent versions. In his biography of Court- 
ney. C.V.P. Young quotes Charles S. 
JYancis. editor of the Tr^ytN.Y) Times. 
and later Teddy Roosevelt's Ambassador 
to Austria-Hungary, as the authority. 
The way Francis told it. Hanlan. a bit of 
a playboy, had been out on the town the 
night before the race and had "listened 
to the voice of the charmer." His friends 
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ENJOY SPORTS? 


How would you like to 
be a sportscaster? 
Earl Gillespie, 
well-known NFL 
announcer 
tells you how! 


CLASSROOM OR HOME STUDY 


Earl Gillespie, famous sportscaster. and 6 
other famous names in the broadcast field 
have created a brand new trainirig course 
for people who would like to be disc lockcys 
sporlscasters. newscasters, announcers etc 
If you qualify, you tram either at one of our 
radio Tv studio schools coast to coast or at 
home through our unique spare-time train- 
ing program Good jobs are plentiful 
incomes high. Free placement assistance 
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were afraid that this would cause hint to 
lose the race and their money. So they 
went to Courtney and offered him the 
S6.000 pri^e money if he would see that 
the race finished in a draw. Courtney's 
answer was: ‘■Gentlemen, the race will 
be raced tomorrow, and whi>ever wins it 
will have to row for it." Hanlan's back- 
ers thereupon sneaked into Courtney's 
boathouse and destroyed his boat. 

On the other side we have a man named 
William H. Harding, commissioned by 
Richard K. Fox. publisher of the Police 
Gazerre. to write the true story of Han- 
lan's life. Harding wrote: “This much is 
pretty certain: Courtney was funking and 
did not want to start unless the race 
would be fixed for him to win." So. in 
order to get the race on the water. Han- 
lan's friends agreed that he would dump. 
However. Harding insists, neither Han- 
lan nor his friends had any intention of 
living up to this promise. In fact, they 
het heavily on their man. The plan might 
have worked except that on the day be- 
fore the race one of Hanlan's closest 
friends bet SI. 000 to S7(X) against Court- 
ney. He was careful to make the bet with 
a total stranger, hut here. Harding says, 
fate intervened. The stranger was actu- 
ally belting only S200orhisown money. 
He was getting down S500 for a Court- 
ney hacker named J. H. Brislcr, When 
Brister learned whom the bet had been 
made against he knew there was a double- 
cross in the works. At that point Court- 
ney's boat was doomed. 

Which is the true story? No one will 
ever know. Bui no stigma was attached 
to cither man. A year later they tried the 
race again, this time on the Potomac, 
but Courtney came up ill and quit after 
two miles. Soon after, he stopped rowing 
professionally to become rowing coach 
at Cornell. Hanlan was hired to coach 
rowing at Columbia, and both lived to 
a respectable old age. 

If any regret was ever expressed it was 
by Courtney. He said he was sorry he 
ever became a professional rower. “I was 
a fool to do it." he said. And in his most 
kind biography, Cotiinii’y uiul Coinell 
Rowiii};. Young wrote: "The probable 
explanation for some of the activities of 
which he was guilty during this period 
was that he not only became intoxicated 
w iih success, as he himself intimated, but 
was early seized upon by professional 
gamblers, who took advantage of his in- 
experience and callowness and used him 
for their own ends." end 
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Most victims survive first heart 
attacks. Like this farmer, 3 out of 
4 survivors go back to their jobs. 

More than 120 million Heart Fund 
dollars invested in research since 
1949 have helped make possible 
great advances in diagnosis, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. 

But heart attack still kills 550,000 
in the U.S. annually. Fight this 
Number 1 killer with the best 
weapon you have— a generous gift 
to the Heart Fund. 


so more will 

HEART FUND 





How sweet it is ! You haven’t got a worry 
in the world when you start the day with Dial. Because Dial with 
AT-7 wipes out skin bacteria that cause odor. All day long. 
A Dial shower has staying power. What could be sweeter? 



Aren’t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 


{don't you wish everybody did^) 
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The first 
all-weather 
golf shoe 
that feels good. 

So good you might leave 
the power cart behind. Be- 
cause only new P-F^ golf 
shoes give you Posture 
Foundation— the built-in 
wedge that lightens the 
load on your feet and legs. 
And only P-F's give you all 
this comfort wrapped in 
lightweight, scuff-resisting 
uppers that keep you dry 
despite dew. puddles and 
wet grass. For real comfort 
that’s really weatherproof, 
you couldn’t ask for more. 
Ask for P-F golf shoes by 
name. P-F’s are also avail- 
able in women's styles with 
the same great features. 



Fits any cabinet 
4 months’ sujaly only 
svi inches high, gjnaca 



Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 
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If you're moving, please let us know five sveeks 
berore changing your address. Place magazine 
address label here, print your nesv address belosv. 
tr you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 


address 


vestment banker, though. I take esception 
U) Ihe impllcalion lhai the '•value-added" 
by Drysdale and Koufav to the Dodger bal- 
ance sheet through bringing in estra fans 
can't be quantilied and compared vsilh their 
salaries. 

To make allowance for possible exoge- 
nous factors, assume Don and Sandy drew 
only one-half as many extra fans to Dodger 
Stadium as Havasi suggested. This would 
mean 1, 500 extra fans per game for Don and 
4,000 per game for Sandy - Assuming 54.50 
in revenue per extra fan and 20 starts each 
for Don and Sandy, their value-added is a 
cool one-half million dollars. 

Rccogni7ing that this S500,(KX) is sans 
consideration of pennant and World Senes 
money or Don and Sandy's value-added in 
visiting ball parks. Bavasi can considerhim- 
self a financial wizard- he negotiated a onc- 
ycar investment (S2.t5.(KK) for both Don and 
Sandy) which yielded him a rate of return 
well in excess of 100 ' . 

RoIURI K.\Ki HlOM 

Chicago 

tCBM 

Sirs: 

As the three "resourceful Cal students" 
ssho built the water-balloon missile launch- 
er referred to in Scorecard (May 22) wc 
would like to amend your information. Our 
sling was made of 12 feet of surgical rubber 
tubing and u plastic dog-food dish, not in- 
ner tubes. Furthermore, the sling was fired 
from the center of the Cal rooting section all 
the way across the field. At least a do/cn 
blue and gold balloons made the trip. Per- 
haps your source confused ’M with the de- 
bacle of ’65 at Stanford where several over- 
zcalous and unsporting Cal students shot ul 
the Stanford band during half lime for lack 
of range to hit anythingelse. Wo were there 
in '65 also with two aluminum crutches 
used as arm extensions. .16 feel of surgical 
rubber tubing. 10 men to hold and fire the 
sling and the dog-food dish. Three ballov't's 
went 170 yards across the field to the Stan- 
ford rtK'ling section before the dish came 
ap.irl- ,M1 in all, wc would say ’67 looks like 
a very good year. 

Ci vRV Di Bi 1 1- 

MiKi Di Hi i I 

Dll'- M( Kl NNEY 

NS'oodland HilK, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Wc at Kenyon C ollege feel slighted at 
not having been mentioned in your "Mis- 
sile Race" note. In correlation with our 
academic superiority we have a catapult 
which shcHits balloons in excess of 200 
yards with aqueous accuracy. We have de- 
feated vm-campus competition and welcome 
any interct'llegiate challengc. 

KtNSt IH R. AnK vHXM 

Ciiimbicr. Ohio 


lOC^ 



We wanted to import the world’s 
one most exciting men’s shaving cologne. 

We failed. 


We tried our darndest. but the best we could do was narrow it down to nine.. 

So we took the whole works. Made nine shaving colognes from essences imported 
from nine countries. Put them all in one package. 

And ended up with an international collection of shaving colognes we call Nine Flags. 

Nine great scents. Each one as different as the girls of Sweden are from, say, the girls of France. 
But what can a man do with nine that he can't do with one? 

He can get out of a rut Vary the routine. Switch off when he wants something with 
more pizzazz. Throw his girl off guard with a change in scent 
Or with a blend of several scents he mixed himself. 

No single shaving cologne can make that statement 

Available in single flaiki or collections d 9. 3.4.6 
In f.ne Oeoenmeni end men i stores in Nev 

Nine Flags 

shaving cologne 



ONia* Flags International Oiv. 
Atancei Importad. Blanded In U.SA. 



EDITORIAL &. ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Ilh.strati-d, 

Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Cenier, 

New York, New York 10020. 

Time Inc. also publishes Timf, Liff, 
Fortune and, in conjunciion with its 
subsidiaries, the International edi- 
tions of Time and Lief. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Heiskcll; Chair- 
man. Executive Committee, Roy E. 
Larsen; Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee. Charles L. Stillman: Presi- 
dent. James A. Linen: Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer. D. W. 
Brumbaugh: Senior Vice President, 
Bernhard M. Auer; Vice President 
and Secretary. Bernard Barnes: Vice 
President and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. Arnold W. Carlson; Vice Presi- 
dent and Comptroller. John I-. Har- 
vey; Vice Presidents, Charles A. 
Adam'. Rhclt Austell, Edgar R. 
Baker. Charles B. Bear, Clay Buck- 
houi, R. M. Buckley, Charles L. 
Gleason Jr.. John L. Ilallenbcck. 
Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney L. James, 
Arthur W. Keylor, Henry Luce III, 
Ralph l>. Paine Jr., Weston C. Pullen 
Jr., Herbert Schutz, James R. Shcpicy, 
Garry Valk: Assistant Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, Curtis C. 
Messingcr; Assistant Treasurers, W. 
G. Davis, tvan S. Ingels. Richard B. 
McKcough, Assi.siant Secretary, 
William n. Bishop. 


The “Against-The-Grain” Gambit 

Pennsylvania suggests this morally-right equalizer, custom cut for 
those whose reach exceeds their grasp. Observe your opponent’s 
metabolism during warmup. Then, if he is an intense, hustling type, 
act the opposite during regular play. Dawdle. Visit the water fountain 
frequently (you need not drink, but gargling adds a provocative touch). 
A few games of this treatment and his fine-drawn temperament will 
accelerate to frenzy. Important point: Reverse procedure for phleg- 
matic types. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I To write at>oui your subscription: change of 
address, billing, adjustment, complaint, or 
renewal, address; 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Ill, 60611 

Charles A. Adams, Vice President 

Atia(fi present aJJress Itsirel in space below, 

this will help us Identify you siulckly and tsccuralely. 

2 To order a new subsiription: check box: 
□ new, U renewal. Use form below' for your 
address. .Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
at address given above. Ksies; Continental U.S. 

I yr/Sa.IX). Alaska, Canada. Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands — 1 yriSIO.OO, Military per- 
v>nnel anywhere in the world: I yr;$6.0U. AU 
oiher: I yr/$I4.00. 


The pennsiflvania Centre Court'Advantage 

Inferior tennis equipment never helps anyone’s game. 
Go Centre Court. Make victory certain. Play the Centre 
Court ball. Watch your so-so shots become guided 
missiles. Swing the Centre Court racket. Feel it in- 
tensify your will to win. Ask for Pennsylvania Centre 
Court! 

Get your copy of "WHy Tennis by Pennsylvania" ftee 
with your next can of Centre Courfs wherever qusHty 
sporting goods are sold. Or write Pennsylvania. P O. 
Box 951. Akron, Ohio 44309. enclosing JOC to cover 
mailing. 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 


WAKCaSOE OUaUTY ATHLEIIC BkUS. ' 


EQUirMtMT AND WAIEB 
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The Ladder of Success: 
we’re hal 


Life wasn’t always this lofty. 

Three years ago when we came 
here, we were smack on the bottom. 

A struggling little whisky with a 
lot of high hopes. 

And nothing to help us get ahead 
except taste. (The result of years of 
making superb Canadian whisky for 
Canadians.) And a reasonable price. 
(The result of bottlingCanadian Lord 
Calvert here. If we bottled it in Can- 
ada, where we make it, we’d have to 
charge about $i more a fifth.) 

But now, three years later... 

Whisky lovers are dropping their 
old loves for importe<l Canadian Lord 
Calvert. We’re moving up in the 
world. 

Will our Horatio Alger Canailian 
make it all the way? 

More and more 


Cmm Io l*io« tH* On«(i«n OMrniiKtl 

ih« Ho'Mf « t«po,»rior in 

IMPORTED WMIS^r • A BLEND • flOPfltJOr . C*l%^ST DfS! CO. NV.C- 



Come to 
where the 
flavor is. 

Come to 
Marlhoro 
Country. 


You get a lot to like with a Marlboro — 
filter, flavor, pack or box. 


